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Roland Weiss, Foreman: 

“Our deadline headaches are over now, 
boys. With this new Model 33 Linotype, 
we're even taking Thursday’s heavy gro- 
cery advertising in stride. Sometimes I 
wonder how you do it, Harley? 


Harley Maxwell, Operator: 

“No trick at all, Roland. With the 33's 
One-Turn Shift, I pick my magazine in a 
second, and keyboard text or display —fast. 
No counting quads, either—I just flip the 
Self-Quadder handle. No trouble at all? 





Don Boatman, Head Machinist: 

“No trouble is right, Harley. This new 
Linotype has certainly not taken much of 
my time. Its easy-to-get-at parts —like the 
Swinging Keyboard—make a big differ- 
ence during the little time I do spend on it? 





...and William D. McNaughton, Assistant Publisher, 
Pekin Daily Times, Pekin, Illinois adds: 


“Since we installed the Model 33 Linotype in March, 1949, we've 
stepped up our production a lot. Just look at the record: During the 
week of May 3rd, 1948, before we bought the 33, we published 78 
pages; during the week of May 3rd, 1950, we published 96 pages! 

“For one thing, we cut hand composition of display about 80%. 
For another, we got a big plus in versatility with the Model 33. We use 
it primarily to set advertising display and text—8 point to 36 point— 
and it does both with equal speed. But when we need it, we can also 
use it to set news heads and body matter. The 33 has got us in under 
deadline many a time when volume was heavy!” 

Talk over with us what the new Linotype can do to improve 
the job, and finish it in less time. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE MARK 


Caslon Old Face, Caledonia Bold and Caledonia 



































One Ludlow Matrix Font 
For a Single Slugline—or a Thousand 


The matrices contained in a 
single Ludlow matrix font afford 
the compositor a practically 
unlimited supply of that particu- 
lar typeface and pointsize. 
The font of Ludlow matrices shown in the case above is ready to use, 
without the delays and expense of type purchases or type manufacturing. The com- 
positor can produce an unlimited amount of new typeface sluglines from one font of 
Ludlow matrices and still have available as much capacity for producing addi- 
tional lines as when he began. This means more profitable operation for the 
Ludlow user, and a decided advantage over plants subject to 


the limitations of single type supply. 


7, 
/ 
GRAPHIC ARTS The Ludlow matrix cabinet of 20 cases gives maximum 
EXPOSITION brs - typeface resources in minimum floor area ie 





CHICAGO- SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 





Published cre voy | by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Obicage 6, Illinois. See. $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents, 

(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a_year; _ single copy. 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P.O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, 00. 

Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. ‘Additional second-class entry Lafayette, Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1950, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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bring your layouts to life... print on 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE 


So quick-drying, even rush jobs take less time. 

So opaque, show-through is reduced to a minimum. Smooth finish for 
faithful reproduction in broadsides, catalogs, house organs. 

Vellum finish for clear, clean-looking folders, booklets, announcements. 
Open up new printing possibilities with the new bright white Ti-Opake! 
International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 
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Nation's Finest 
Trade Bookbinders 
Write Extolling the 
New 30x46...60 

BAUMFOLDER 








PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING, N.Y.C., says: 


“Best money-maker in our plant.” 


PRINTERS FINISHING, Baltimore. says: 
“Set-up time reduced to minimum .. . 
PRODUCTION SURPASSED WILDEST DREAMS.” 


DEPENDABLE BINDERY, N.Y.C.. savs: 
“Additional speed makes investment well worth 
while.” 

GRAPHIC ARTS FINISHING, Baltimore, says: 
“‘Makes more folds than any other, which is 
IMPORTANT to a TRADE bindery.” 


J & A BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 
“Puts out work faster than other and is priced far 
below competitors.” 


SOUTHWEST, Texarkana, Ark., says: 
“You claim 30” width but we fold 31” and 
operator has time for other nearby tasks.” 


VENIAR BINDERY,N.Y.C., says: 
“Excellent performance in output and quality of 
work.” 

CUNEO, Chicago, says: 
“We increased production and got better quality 
folding with spoilage nil.’ 

PLYMOUTH BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 
“30 x 46 Baumfolder exceeded fondest 
expectation of accuracy and production.” 


Don't Delay... 





don't delay ordering 
Your Gold Mine for All Time 


problems. 


’ How MUCH is it costing you to do without it? It costs less than nothing to 
own it and dig gold daily . . . and is yours on 10% initial payment and 


a small share of the increased profits over 30 months. 


No. 1 Gold-mine 14x20 five-fold . . . with Friction or Pile Feed. 


No. 2 Gold-mine 172x222 seven-fold . .. with Friction, Suction-Pile or Suction-Continuous 


Feed. 


No. 3 Gold-mine 22x28 either eight-fold or ten-fold... with Suction-Pile or Suction-Contin- 


uous Feed. 


No. 4 Gold-mine 25x38 either 10, 11 or 12 fold... with either 


tinuous Feed. 


No. 5 Gold-mine 30x46 ...60... greatest versatility in folder history ... 14 folding plates. 


Continuous Feed preferable on this size. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. 





ALTHOUGH our factory is working over-time . . . and 
every hour a precision-built Gold-Mine Baumfolder rolls 
off the assembly line, everywhere printers and/or book- 
binders are ordering them faster than we can build 
them,—some days twelve orders, some days sixteen, ete. 
Now $300,000.00 of orders in AHEAD of “yours” . . . so don’t delay. 


Over 5,000 firms since V-E Day have ordered one or more .. . as it is 
the answer to some of today’s production and economic and ‘profit’ 


Suction-Pile or Suction-Con- 


615 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





exposition ~ 
printing and 


allied industries 
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Printers: Duffy-Mott gets 
Faster Labeling, 


Better Label Appearance 








WITH 


PERVENAC 


Labeling of apple strawberry jelly and apple sauce operates in “overdrive” 
at the Hamlin, New York plant of Duffy-Mott mpany, Inc. — one of 
hundreds of food, pharmaceutical, beverage and other plants that have 


shifted to Pervenac for its production and appearance advantages. 





Saeed Cher 200 Mi 15 a Mie hee’ 


have” in shipment and storage. neater sie SPECIALIZED 
EQUIPMENT IS NEEDED TO PRINT. Every busi- 
ness in your territory that packs in curved or flat 
glass (wet or dry), paper, metal or film is a prospect 
for Pervenac and your business. Write Nashua or 
your nearest Pervenac distributor today. 


Here’s another packer (and his printer) who benefit 
by stepped up labeling speeds . . . better product 
appearance . . . and maximum label security of 
adhesion with PERVENAC. Every packer wants 
more labeling speed. When you can give him greater 
production together with more label eye-appeal, 
you've got another customer on your books! 


Pervenac labels won’t smear, wrinkle, tear at the 
edges or drop off. The varied base papers meet 
every requirement for fine printing and they “be- 


*Trade Mark 


Manufactured under patent 2,462,029 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED N A 
PAPER COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





MAKES PAPER MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU ences 





NASHUA HEAT sig PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 





ALBANY, N. Y. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. NORFOLK, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 

Hudson’ Valley Paper Company Carpenter Paper Company Epes Fingenate Paper Co., Inc. The John Leslie Paper Company 
ATLANTA, Sil Saal MON ORLANDO, FLA. ee S. 

Whitaker Paper Company The John Leslie at Company Central Paper Company kley, Dunton & Company 
AUGUST. ee PHILADELPHIA, PA. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Carter, Rice & Company JACKSONVILLE FLA Rhodes Paper Company biped 
BALTIMORE, ecksoaville Paper Company D. L. Ward Company TALLAHASSEE, 

Whitaker Paper Company ian ILLE, Ke. PITTSBURGH, PA. Capital Paper Ninian 
BOSTON, MASS. The ben, Paper Company Whitaker Paper Company TAMPA, lhe 

Carter, Rice & Company MACON, GA. PORTLAND, ORE Tampa Paper Company 

a Carter & x Company, Inc. Macon Paper Company West Coast Paper Company WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Bune Alling & Gory Compa Everglade Paper C ak wonton aaa _ 

e ing 10 mpany vergiade Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MILWAUKEE, WISC. nAReee x j Company Geass A Wig Pegs Conener 
pa Se er te meg en Epes Ficecrald Paper Co., Inc. 
py ny eg MINNEAPOLIS: MINN, Company RICHMOND, V ‘ CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
radner Smith & Company : tald P 

Dwight Eeotbers cee Company mente be one Les Leslie Paper Compary Epes Fitzge: aper Co., Inc. Albeqegeqee, N. M. 

CINCINNA’ 1, O pe ROCHESTER, N. Y. — aa 
Whitaker "ali Company Paria KN ‘Company The Alling & Cory Company we! ings, ete 

CHARLOTTE, N. C m ‘Dea i. & Compan: ST. LOU ee Chicago, ll. 

Charlotte Paper Company NEW HAVEN, CONN. eae Stee Sesoney Dallas, Tex. 
COLUMBIA, S. C, Bulkl  Dunton & Com ny ST. PAUL, MINN. Denver, Colo. 

Epes Fitzgcrald Paper Co., Inc. NEW YORK CITY, N ee ee Comeeny Des Moines, lowa 
DETROIT, MICH. Bulkley, Dunton & Company SAVANNA| 2 El Paso, Tex. 

Whitaker Paper Company pre ets Paper Company The pee Paper Company Fort Worth, Tex. 
FARGO, N. George W. Millar & Company SEATTLE, WASHINGTON Grand Island, ate 

The John Leslie Paper Company Whitaker Paper Company West Coast Paper Company Great Falls, Mont. 
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Harlingen, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
pores. Se 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ogden, 
Oklahoma ¢ er Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

t. Paul, Minn. 
ale Lake City, Utah 
an Antonio, Tex. 
an Francisco, Calif. 
ioux City, lowa 
Topeka, Kan. 

EXPORT 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
so. a SO. AFRICA, and 
the FAR EAST 
American Paper Exports, Inc. 
New York City 
UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE, 
NO. AFRICA and the NEAR EAST 
I. J. Szper, 65 Ave. Niel, Paris 
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From Letterpress 


aNd Jat 


HELP BUILD SALES 


V V sex YOU’RE LOOKING for top-quality reproduc- 
tion, either by letterpress or offset lithography, you can 
count on Oxford Papers to produce more effective selling 
aids for you. For these fine printing papers have built a 
record for outstanding performance — they’ll make your 
brochures, advertising inserts, direct mail, house organs 
and labels more compelling, more attractive. 

Every paper bearing the nationally recognized Oxford 
label is backed by fifty years of experience in developing 
a wide range of grades for practically every printing 
need, and regardless of the process you choose you are 
assured of top-quality results and maximum press effi- 
ciency. That is why the Oxford Paper you select for any 
printing job will prove a sound investment for you and 
your customer. 











Oxford Papers 
Are Good Papers to Know 


The full range of Oxford grades covers 
every paper requirement for letter- 
press, offset, lithography and roto- 
gravure. Here, for instance, are six 
Oxford grades which it will pay you 
to know—and specify by name: 


POLAR SUPERFINE SEAL ENAMEL 


ENAMEL 4 
MAINEFOLD ENGRAVATONE 
ENAMEL COATED 
MAINEFLEX ENAMEL i 
cis SUPER LITHO 
* * * 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


You will find that there are many 
reasons why your Oxford Paper Mer- 
chant is a good man to know. As you 
might expect, you can count on him to 
supply your needs for paper promptly. 
In addition, you will find his long ex- 
perience and practical knowledge of 
paper and paper problems a real help 
in your business. Remember, he makes 
a business of helping users make sure 
of the greatest value from their invest- 
ment in printing papers. There is an 
Oxford Paper Merchant as near as 
your phone in any of 68 principal 
cities from coast to coast. Get in touch 
with the nearest of these today, and 
ask for a copy of the helpful Oxford 
Paper Selector Chart. Or, write direct 
to us. 





Oxford Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Oxford Miami Paper Company 
35 Last Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, 
AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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OFFSET PRESSES 


VERTICAL 








29 LETTERPRESS 


OTARY LETTERPRESS 





CUTTERS AND CREASERS 


Two COLOR 
LETTERPRESSES 


SINGLE COLOR 
LETTERPRESSES 





PLAN FOR QUALITY 











i, 





Photo by Ezra Stoller Courtesy Will Burtin, Director of Design, The Upjohn Company 


‘Today’s competitive and cost conditions in adver- 
tising and printing make it more imperative than ever 
to PLAN FOR QUALITY. Use genuine high-pre- 


cision coated paper capable of returning the last full 





measure of value. Such is Cantine’s—made by a mill 
that has had over 60 years’ experience devoted exclu- 


sively to coating paper. 


Sold by Leading Merchants. The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, New York. Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888. 
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WORK HORSES of the Lithographic Industry 





HARRIS MODEL 258, Two-Color 42 x 58” Offset Press 
Also Available in Single- and Four-Color Models 
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Here’s a thoroughbred champion from a long 
line of Harris money-winners. 

Its grandsire, the Harris GT, was making 
records when some of us were still listening to 
crystal sets. 

Its sire, the Harris LSK, still runs a great race. 

But as fine as these veterans were in their 
prime, today’s 42 x 58” Harris two-color will 
outperform them when it comes to quality of 
register, salable sheets per day, running speed. 

Today’s race is growing too tough for any 
but the top performers. It takes the stamina, 
speed, and superior production of a new Harris 
to stay out in front. 

What chance, for instance, would a Model 
GT have against a Model 258 when the new 
press can run 65% faster? It can even outrun 
the Model LSK by 30%! 

Would it improve your operating costs to get 


a better run for your money... better by 30%? 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


Dept. D, General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Amsterdam Continental Types 


Order Amsterdam Continental Types 
for their simple beauty and... 
discover their perfect quality. 
A new way of satisfying your own 
as well as your customers’ craving 


for beautiful typography. 





TYPEFOUNDRY “AMSTERDAM” 
(Amsterdam - Holland) 


Stocked and distributed for 


by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Write for specimen sheets 
Ei 


Senta satis 


IMPORTED BY AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES & GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC. 44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 
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“You ask what's 


TELL YOUR CUST 
their catalog 


OMERS how bright, durable Hammermill C 
s and booklets ALIVE —puts the spar 


wrong with this 
catalog, Mr. Clark? 
As your printer, 


I'd advise putting 


a cover on it!” 


over keeps 


k in their sales messages. 








Many of your customers do not realize that a 
striking cover may be just what is needed to give 
their sales messages real effectiveness and long 
selling life. They’ll thank you for pointing this out 
to them. 

They’ll thank you, too, if you suggest Hammer- 
mill Cover. Any of its eleven lively colors or a 
bright white provide a background for designs that 
catch the eye...make the reader say: “Hello! This 
looks interesting!” 

You will find Hammermill Cover easy to sell 


DA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 6% 


because the ““Hammermill’’ name is known and ac- 
cepted by buyers of printing. And you’ll save money 
in the pressroom with this /ike-sided paper, made 
for economical “‘work-and-turn” printing—easy to 
print, to emboss, to score and fold. 





BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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for outstanding letterheads | Tenten 


.. fOr easy-t0-file business forms aa | 
PRINT ON 








BYO}NID 


ORE 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
IN ALL ITS COLORS 


Nekoosa Bond is already one of America’s most 





popular papers for letterheads. But Nekoosa Bond 





has so many other uses, too! Available in 





white and eleven other attractive colors, 






crisp, strong Nekoosa Bond is the perfect paper 






for all kinds of business forms. It readily 






adapts itself to the modern system of filing by 






color. Letterpress or offset, you can’t print on a 






more versatile, more colorful paper ! 






NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY « PORT EDWARDS, WIS. 


America does business on NEKOOSA BOND 


Nationally Advertised in : 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST + TIME «+ BUSINESS WEEK 
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CRAAMPIEN PAPERS 





WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 


IT’S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 


Proudly 
ANNOUNCING 


HAMILTON ENAMEL... Improved quality and greater value 
FALCON ENAMEL..... An old brand in a new quality 
FORMAT ENAMEL .... A new economy coated grade 


SEVEN GREAT ENAMEL PAPERS: 
SATIN PROOF « HINGEFOLD +« REFOLD * WEDGWOOD COATED OFFSET +» HAMILTON «+ FALCON «+ FORMAT 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
oe A M Eb TF Or NM, oOo # I 6 
District Sales offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit, St. Lowis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas 
and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
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The light from my office desk-lamp is the exclama- 
tion mark after the compound sentence of the 
darkness inside and outside my office. The world 
outside went to sleep some hours ago, and some 
hours before that, the machines of our plant shut 


down for the night. I am working late because I 





am the advertising manager and copy has to be finished so that it will be 
ready for the printer first thing in the morning. People think I am out of 
luck to be working so late, but I don’t think so. It is part of a job I like, 
telling printers the world over about our platen press. You might compare 
my job with that of a publicity agent for a world’s champion. Publicity 
comes easy, it just has to be couched in the right words. And that is where 


I come in. But no matter what I say about our platens, I never can wax 





quite so poetical as some of our printers, for whom our presses are earning 
a fortune. They even say our platen is a printer’s dream come true, but I 


wouldn’t know about that—dreams are such strictly personal affairs. I'd 








rather says the same thing with cool impartial figures: more than 37,000 N 
a 
of our automatic platens have been sold. ir 
b 
L 
n 
it 
ti 
b 
al 
re 
If you want to improve your own business, we are at your 
COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 

SUPER SPEED PRINTING PRESS CO. INC. PRINTING MACHINERY SERVICE N 
Heidelberg Eastern Division Heidelberg Western Division fi 

121 Varick Street New York, N.Y. 118 East 12th Street Los Angeles, 
m 

im 
HEIDELBERG SOUTHERN INC. Se. ec 
120 North Sampson Street ee 

Houston 3 Texas 200 Bedford Road ™ N 
see you in Chicago EXHIBITOR pr 
. . si 
DA) GRAPHIC ARTS ‘ re 
t . 


EXPOSITION 
see Heidelberg in Chicago QYRTITTTeIe EY 
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Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 





oe | we 


HERE’S YOUR BEST SUPER SALESMAN — NEW LEVELCOAT— READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 





He barks! — After leaving the automatic barker, 
logs are further stripped by the hand barker. 
Extra steps in the careful preparation of other 
raw materials, too, help assure this new premi- 
um quality. It’s the finest paper in Levelcoat 
history—whiter, smoother, stronger, more versa- 
tile than you ever before believed possible. 





Proof of the paper is in the pulp! After fur- 
ther refining, and the addition of Long Lac 
sulphate fibers, this fluid pulp goes to the paper 
machines. The result then, will be a bright new 
premium paper that prints with exciting needle- 
sharpness . .. gives you brilliant true-to-life repro- 
duction that snaps, sings, sparkles ! 





Ever try to pass 79 final exams? Levelcoat 
does, or it never leaves the mill! Many tests are 
made on precision instruments; others with the 
skilled hands of highly-trained personnel. These 
people are proud of new Levelcoat—proud enough 
to make sure it gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* — with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*-for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture-and -pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 


Kimted 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN \‘= 


acscance 


* TRADEMARK 
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Sheet-fed Offset Presses 


l-color, 2-color and perfecting 


Sales and service available through all 22 ATF Branches 


In the ATF-MANN sheet-fed presses, Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corporation now 
makes available to lithographers and print- 
ers entirely new standards of quality and 
greatly enlarged profit possibilities in this 
large and rapidly expanding field. 
ATF-MANN presses occupy a dominant 
position all over the world. Built to the high- 
est standards of press manufacture, they 
include six single-color presses in sizes from 
22" x34" to 42x65", six two-color 
presses in sizes from 22'x34" to 43” 
x 65"’,and a perfecting press taking a max- 
imum size sheet 38” x 53’. They incorpor- 
ate features that produce the highest qual- 
ity offset lithography, facilitate operation 
and reduce costs. Among these featuresare: 


Superlatively quiet and smooth opera- 
tion; helical gears on main drive, cylinders 
and water fountain; unique plate register- 
ing system; hydrostaticwater control; double 
sheet detectors; micrometer pressure ad- 
justment; fully automatic forced feed lubri- 
cation; stream feeder; intermediate trap 
delivery; unexcelled ink capacity and cover- 
age units easily accessible. 

For offset presses up to 22” x 29”, in- 
vestigate the long popular ATF Chiefs. For 
offset presses in larger sizes, investigate 
the ATF-MANN. Several models will be dis- 
played at the Graphic Arts Exposition at 
Chicago. Plan now to see these newest 
presses in the ATF line of fine sheet-fed off- 
set printing equipment. 


American Type Founders 22372 4:-".".., 


Branches in Principal Cities 





Business Moves—When COLOR Points the Way! 


e PuT THE DRAMA OF COLOR into 
business forms—then watch these 
humble business papers get a move 
on! Color identifies each page at a 
glance — gets it on its way with a mini- 
mum of time-lag and without excuse 
for error. 

A detail? A big detail according to 
many business engineers. And one 
that costs you only time to specify 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, 


INC. 


“Howarp Bonp in colors” on your 
next business form order. 

There are twelve clear, clean How- 
ARD Bonp colors—plus whitest white, 
of course. Untold millions of business 
forms are printed on Howarp Bonp 
every month. To every one Howarp 
colors give that extra urge to action. 

If you haven’t seen Howarp Bonp 
lately, speak to your printer or local 


paper merchant. Or, if you want your 
own sample portfolio that includes a 
hundred-and-one useful facts about 
letterheads and business forms, write 
asking for the “Howarp HANDBOOK.” 
Get to know “The Nation’s Business 
Paper” and you'll quickly learn that 
it’s preferred for a kind of paper-per- 
formance that puts it in a class 


by itself. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


“The Nation’s 


Business Paper 


99 














Advertising is Selling 


when it appears on Maxwell Offset 


Let us show you how MAxweL OrrsEt can help 


create the desire for good printing. Send us 
your letterhead and we'll mail you samples of 
the 8 distinctive finishes, 7 weights and 3 tints. 


“Ir PAYS TO ADVERTISE” as 
American sales curves con- 
tinue to show. And the sales 
curve of Maxwett Orrser shows that printers believe 
it pays to advertise right. 

Good printing comes easier on MAxweELt OFFSET. 
Your customers notice the difference it makes—and 
there’s no mystery about the reason why. Standards 
are high, sure enough—no linting, picking, fuzzing or 
stretching. But more importantly, your next shipment 


of MaxwELt Orrset will be 
exactly like the last. You can 
count on this uniformity. 
The advantage? You deliver work you're proud of, 
with less down time. Profit is greater, and so is the 
advertising value of your work—to you as well as 
to the advertiser. 

Why not prove to yourself (if you haven’t already) 
that advertising is selling when it appears on 
MaxweELt OFFSET? 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION * FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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CHECK THIS TA- 
BLE! See how Challenge 
eo Hi-Speed Quoins compare in 

mechanical equivalents. 





HI-SPEED ORDINARY 
Somer: Shires equals...... 2 
pee, es sie eee 3 
a eee equals...... 4 
ee.) / pe aeraere equals...... S 
Dee! ee Sauls equals...... 6 
a .. eres equals...... 7 
|e ee ete equals...... 8 


















mi) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION SB 


Why make ‘‘gather-up” part of your lock-up...? 


Why spend valuable time ‘‘gathering-up"’ segments of ordinary 
quoins? Why use five to eight quoins when just two will do the job? 


Put yourself ahead on both make-up and lock-up . . . use ONE 
speedy, self-contained Challenge Hi-Speed Quoin instead of Four 
ordinary quoins . . . save 70 to 80% of lock-up time. 


For example: suppose your foundry form requires three ordinary 
quoins on each of two sides; instead of putting twelve halves to- 
gether . . . you simply insert two Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins. Lock 
them and your job is finished. No reglets to insert. No slippage. 
No work-ups. 

The locking action gives three times the pressure allowable with 
ordinary quoins. Easy to read expansion indicator lets you lock, 
unlock and relock as many times as necessary while always bringing 


the form back to perfect, positive register. 


Stop ‘‘gather-ups’’ — eliminate waste time — Order Challenge 


"Hi-Speed Quoins from your dealer today! See what a really remark- 


able job they can do. 648 


. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


gore ond toanies QUIET) Denes at 


*“fOVER 50 YEARS IN SERVICE OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS’’ 
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Medium-size printers 


can cut costs with 


precision printing 


LARGE part of printing production costs 

lies in the time it takes to dress and 
make ready the press. That means more costs 
for idle press time, more cost per square foot 
of floor space, more cost per printing job. 
Since costs must in the long run be passed on 
to the printing buyer, it means, in the final 
analysis, less printing business and less work 
for printers. 


Industry today has passed the era of rule-of- 
thumb methods, of painstaking handwork to 
make up for inaccurate machinework. That 
applies to the printing industry, too, except 
that many printing plants have not kept pace 
with the advances in other industries. 


Yet where printing plants have applied pre- 
cision methods, pressmen have welcomed the 
new, improved method, and the higher qual- 
ity that precision makes possible. The plant 
owner has been in a better position to keep 
up with rising costs and to hold or increase 
his volume. 


Printing with a Cottrell 2-color sheet-fed ro- 
tary is precision printing. Plates are accu- 
rately made, so that little press and man time 
is lost in locking up, registering, and make- 
ready. The press itself is a precision machine, 
so that register is maintained, ink is evenly 
distributed, and results, particularly on color 
work, are gratifying to the craftsman who 
operates the press, and the buyer and user 
of the printed pieces. 


Today commercial printers all over America 
are finding rotary letterpress the answer to 
the rising-cost problem. They are finding that 
rotary is not a different method, not merely 
a method for magazine publishers—but a 
method by which commercial printers can 
make money on black-and-white and color 
work, on runs smaller than generally supposed. 


Get the details. Find out what rotary letter- 
press is doing for others, and whether or not 
you can use it in your business. Write us for 
full information, and the names of printers 
who are using Cottrell sheet-fed rotaries. 


If you wish, we will ask a Cottrell counsellor 
to work with you, to help you analyze your 
problems, so that you can judge whether 
rotary printing will be profitable for you. 


a 


A precision plate is locked into position on a 
Cottrell rotary quickly, easily, and accurately, 
with the Claybourn spirally grooved cylinder 
and rapid register hooks. 


C, B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


Claybourn Division: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, London 





Dexter Folder Company 


cordially invites you to visit 
their display of Folders, Stitchers, 
Book and P amphlet Binding Machinery 
at the Sixth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
September lith through 23rd 


Booth Nos. 381 to 396 inclusive — also 361, 363 
365, 367 and 369 


Se 
This display will include new machines used in 


the printshop and bindery, which should establish 


new standards of accuracy and uniformity, together 





with worthwhile economies in production time. 


General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd St. * New York 18, N.Y. 
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the LAWSON series V 


39”. 46". 52" CUTTERS 


and 


Lawson Lidia: SPACER 


Write today for illustrated descriptions and specifications of the SERIES “V"—39", 46” and 52’ LAWSON CUTTERS! 
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OsSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
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E. P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE - 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS * SALES and SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC................. los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY................00eecceeeeeee Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO... cccccccccsccseccesctoesas Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC........ccvccccccccccvccccceses Dallas, Texas 
ee eer Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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You will be, when you select St. Regis Uncoated Book 
Papers for printing that demands quality appearance 
with moderate cost. 


High brightness, pleasing opacity and maximum print- 
ability are combined in these fine St. Regis Papers. 
Their further advantage of economical price is wel- 


comed by printers and customers alike. 


CG 


230 Park Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. ST R ze S 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. s 


218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2; Ky. SALES CORPORATION 


Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 


Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
EXHIBITOR Wwe x for 
rn GRAPHIC ARTS yx a ap i 
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CHICAGO- SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 








Ruby-throated Hummingbird, by Allan D. Cruickshank, one of America’s outstanding wildlife photographers. 
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In pressroom performance, St. Regis Uncoated Book 
Papers assure fast, smooth operation. They feed freely, 
lie flat and hold register accurately. 


Sound integration of St. Regis timber holdings, pulp 
mills, printing paper mills and rigid laboratory control 
at every step in production provide maximum uni- 
formity of weight, brilliance, opacity, printability and 


color in these St. Regis Papers. 


The St. Regis line includes uncoated book papers fitted 
to every printing purpose— 


De SotoE.F. DeSotoSuper De Soto Eggshell 
De Soto Carbonate E. F. De Soto Carbonate Super 
Imperial Bible E. F. British Opaque E. F. 


Write today for demonstrators showing the excellent 
results assured by St. Regis Uncoated Book Papers under 
normal printing conditions. 





Makers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates e 
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e A whole book of ads could be written about 
new ideas and products The Travelers Companies 
have profited by since 1898, when they issued the 
first “‘horseless carriage” policy to a Buffalo phy- 
sician. But none would be of more vital interest 
to every printer and printing buyer than the full- 
page appearing in current issues of Fortune, Busi- 
ness Week, Advertising Age, Tide, Advertising 
Agency, and Printer’s Ink. 

This ad goes beyond the usual testimonial in 
telling how Consolidated Enamel Papers are sav- 
ing hundreds of dollars a year for The Travelers 
Protection, America’s oldest house organ. It ex- 
plains why Consolidated Enamels can sell for 15 
to 25% less than old style, premium-priced enamel 
papers without sacrifice of quality, strength, or 
printed brilliance. 


The explanation is simple, honest, and straight- 
forward. Consolidated Enamels are made by a 
revolutionary process which Consolidated pio- 
neered. This process cuts manufacturing costs by 
eliminating several operations still required by 
other makers. And it produces paper of highest 
quality, simultaneously enameled on both sides, 
in a single high-speed operation. 

That’s the whole story —except for the reason 
why we are running these ads in leading business 
magazines each month. Their sole purpose is to 
help you and your Consolidated paper merchant 
in your mutual effort to sell more fine printing at 
a better profit through reasonable paper costs. 
Call him today for prices, samples, and practical 
suggestions on how Consolidated Enamels can 
best serve you and your customers. © C.W.P.&P.Co. 


ondcolcdated ¥NAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GLOSS 


FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ° 
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Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Mead Bond, “The Bond of 
American Business,” is widely 
renowned as the economical 
standard for all fine bond 
uses. Mead Bond comes hand- 
somely boxed or sealed in 
the original Mead moisture- 
proof package. It is available 
in typewriter sizes; in a variety 
of new cabinets for business, 
professional, and personal cor- 
respondence; and, of course, 
with envelopes to match. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION “parper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 « New York « Chicago + Boston « Philadelphia 
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t us thank God for this land of 


freedom and democracy and for the 





privilege that we have of being 
American citizens. But let us not leave 
it all to the Lord. Let us get in and 


do our part to keep this land of freedom! 


Carl E, Erickson 
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PRINTING AND ALLIED 





LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE 


Good and Bad Points of Magnesium Plates 
Revealed Through Two Years of Experience 


@ PHOTOENGRAVED printing plates 
made of magnesium alloy — Dow- 
metal Zomag, to give the product its 
trade name — are beginning to find 
a rightful place in the pressrooms of 
the country. General acceptance of 
this extremely lightweight, durable 
metal has been slow, much slower 
than its qualities and performances 
would seem to call for, with a hand- 
ful of pioneers bearing the brunt of 
experiment and commercial appli- 
cation of magnesium alloy. 

In the two years since Zomag has 
been actively publicized and mar- 
keted, however, there has been 
enough shop experience to establish 
certain things about its use; to lay 
down certain guides as to its per- 


formance, its capabilities, its price,- 


and its limitations. 

As to the future, there is the mat- 
ter of magnesium plates in connec- 
tion with photo-typesetting. It is 
strongly indicated that Zomag is a 
most likely material to bridge the 
gap between composition and press 
that must be closed economically if 
letterpress is to operate competi- 
tively when type is produced in vol- 
ume by the photographic method. 
The arguments for Zomag in this 
connection are based on its com- 
paratively low price, the speed with 
which it can be photoengraved, its 
lightness of weight, and its long-run 
printing qualities—all factors that 
make it practical for certain uses in 
hot-type casting, as well as in photo- 
typesetting. 

It may be that a part of the indif- 
ference to Zomag has occurred be- 
cause commercial development of 
the metal has branched out into 
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lines leading away from the average 
commercial shop. It has, for exam- 
ple, proved a big success in pattern 
plates for mat molding. Its use 
through a special process by Perry 
newspapers in Florida has brought 
about a high degree of comment, 
as have the telephone books printed 
from magnesium plates by the Gulf 
Publishing Company, Dallas, Texas. 
There has been work done with the 
metal in dry or relief offset. It is 
coming into use in various items of 
equipment for both composing room 
and pressroom. 


Not a Specialty Product 


But Zomag is not a specialty prod- 
uct, as a number of photoengravers 
and commercial printers are proving 
daily to the satisfaction of them- 
selves and their customers. On the 
other hand, at this stage in its de- 
velopment it cannot be regarded as 
an all-purpose material, either. 

Briefly, those who have worked 
with Zomag place its best functions 
in two general divisions. One: for 
straight photoengraving. For line 
work of a quality comparable to that 
attained by copper, but at a price 
down on the zinc level; for half- 
tones of good if not top quality, at 
a price between zinc and copper. 
Two: for long-run direct printing 
of engraved forms consisting of type 
and cuts, particularly picture-and- 
caption jobs such as illustrated cata- 
logs. It has proved itself with cer- 
tain types of book work; has been 
used extensively and successfully on 
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business form work, and on label, 
package, and carton printing. Out- 
standing characteristics of mag- 
nesium plates are the clean sides and 
bottoms of the etch, a factor which 
minimizes fill-ups when printing on 
soft or rough paper stocks, provides 
an excellent pattern for duplicate 
plates, and gives a clear, sharp im- 
pression throughout length of run 
in direct printing. 

A limitation of Zomag from the 
printer’s standpoint lies in its half- 
tone reproduction. There is general 
agreement that for top-quality fine- 
screen halftone work, copper is still 
supreme. Some photoengravers rule 
out magnesium for anything finer 
than 85- or 100-line, but a numver 
of others point to satisfactory re- 
sults with 120 or 133 on jobs where 
top quality is not required. 

In the photoengraving process, 
Zomag etches quickly, needing only 
about half the normal amount of 
acid, and it is easily machined and 
routed. Due to its hardness, re-etch- 
ing is not practical. An engraver 
accustomed to working with copper, 
where re-etching is the basis of fine 
halftone reproduction, cannot apply 
the same methods to magnesium. 
What is accomplished on copper by 
re-etching, is done in the earlier 
steps of the process when engraving 
on Zomag. F 

F. N. Ropkey, of Indianapolis En- 
graving Company, Indianapolis, ex- 
plains it this way: “When using 
the magnesium for fine-line work it 
must be kept in mind that the high- 
light dots etch relatively faster than 
the middle tones and shadow areas. 
Unless proper compensation is-made, 








either in the type of negative, or by 
using a single powder bite, the high- 
light dot has a tendency to be etched 
away before proper depth is secured. 
If properly handled, however, mag- 
nesium, because the highlight does 
etch down to a pin point, makes a 
very brilliant illustration. The mid- 
dle tones and shadows hold their 
proper values.” 

Another handicap of magnesium 
is the difficulty in soldering and re- 
pairing. Except in the Far West, 
where the enthusiasm for Zomag 
mounts higher than in other parts 
of the country, photoengravers pre- 
fer to re-shoot all defective plates 
rather than attempt to repair them. 
Out on the West Coast they claim 
to have found a special solder that 
works on magnesium. Also in the 
West, at least one engraver has 
stated that once a suitable hot-top 
enamel is perfected, Zomag plates 
will rival the halftone reproduction 
from copper. 

Some basic information on Zomag 
may be in order at this point at the 
risk of repeating information that 
has been widely published during 
the past two or three years. The alloy 
metal, first developed for printing in 
Germany twenty years ago, is pro- 
duced for the industry in this coun- 
try by the Dow Chemical Company. 
It is made up of 90 per cent mag- 
nesium, plus smaller amounts of alu- 
minum, zinc, and manganese. The 
magnesium is obtained from sea 
water, and the supply is considered 
practically inexhaustible. 


Light Weight Is Asset 


Zomag sheets for photoengraving 
are processed and finished by the 
Rolled Plate Metal Company, and 
distributed through agents. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of Zomag is its 
lightness of weight. It is one-fifth 
as heavy as copper, one-fourth as 
heavy as zinc. This lightness is what 
gives Zomag a particular advantage 
over zinc and copper in producing, 
printing, and handling 11-point pho- 
toengraved plates. 

It is a hard metal, actually con- 
tinuing to harden under printing 
pressure, so that long runs into the 
hundreds of thousands or more, are 
commonplace. It has a fine grain and 
an even consistency in its structure 
that tend to produce a uniform 
printing impression, and, on some 
jobs, cut down makeready time. It 
can be mounted by the usual meth- 
ods on any of the standard blocks or 
bases, and a magnesium Uni-base is 
available. It can be curved. 

Now for some actual shop ex- 
periences with the plates. 
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Zomag Used for Books 


Drake Press in Philadelphia has 
been printing from Zomag plates, 
mostly square-finish, 120-line half- 
tones mounted on wood, for catalog 
work. A. R. Tannenbaum, of that 
firm, reports the plates are “doing 
a good job,” with makeready time 
about the same as from electrotypes, 
and a distinct saving in cost as com- 
pared with copper. Drake also has 
run a catalog job direct from com- 
plete magnesium plates produced by 
stripping in type proofs with line 
illustrations. They have run the job 
on two occasions, now having 50,000 
impressions from the same plates, 
and expect to run many more. Mr. 
Tannenbaum sees “no particular ad- 
vantage in using magnesium plates 
in job work, since electrotypes cost 
practically the same, or a little less.” 
He also finds that Zomag tends to 
scratch easily as compared with cop- 
per when handled in type forms, 
and is far more difficult to repair. 

American Book Company, New 
York textbook publisher with a man- 
ufacturing plant in Cincinnati, has 
been using magnesium plates on cer- 
tain types of books for three years. 
On a music book reprinted each 
year, “one complete step in produc- 
tion is avoided,” according to pro- 
duction head Joseph Weiler. Present 
procedure is to strip in proofs of the 
music and type together, shoot the 
copy as a photoengraved, 11-point 
Zomag plate (made by Wright Com- 
pany, Boston), and print direct on 
patent base. 

Formerly there were two methods 
available. (The plant being letter- 
press, every effort is made to keep 
production within that process.) 
They made line cuts of the music 
proofs and locked them up with the 
type for electrotyping; or they shot 
a zinc line cut from repro proofs of 
type and music, then electrotyped 
from the zinc. Magnesium, accord- 
ing to Mr. Weiler, is cheaper and 
better. So far, 75,000 impressions 
have been run, with no appreciable 
wear. American Book is also using 
Zomag for production of four-color 
readers. 

Another style of book job from 
magnesium is described by George 
Becton, of Lincoln Photo-Engrav- 
ing, Philadelphia. The book con- 
tained a large number of line illus- 
trations showing products made of 
silver, and had to maintain high 
quality reproduction. Magnesium, 
says Mr. Becton, effected a decided 
saving as compared with copper, 
with no loss in quality. The printing 
forms were electrotyped from the 
Zomag line cuts and the type. 


Mercury Press, in Washington, 
D. C., an early and continuing en- 
thusiast where magnesium is con- 
cerned, regularly runs the pictorial 
cover of a tabloid-size publication 
from curved Zomag plates. They are 
85-line halftones on .032-inch mag- 
nesium, curved in a tinsmith’s roller 
and fastened to a dummy Duplex 
Tubular cylinder with double-coated 
scotch tape. 

Edward R. Owen, engraving head 
at Mercury, adds, “The major use 
of magnesium is in the 11-point 
field.” He tells of a quality printer 
in Washington who uses 11-point 
Zomag extensively on patent base. 
Cost is “about 12 per cent higher 
than electros, but the elimination of 
makeready except under large solid 
areas, and the resulting fine print 
job, justify the cost.” 

Another Washington printer uses 
11-point, Uni-base mounted Zomag 
on a business form job which “is 
put on and off the press from time 
to time and shows no change due to 
atmospheric conditions.” This job 
has run 450,000 impressions so far, 
and the original plates are still func- 
tioning satisfactorily. 

Satisfactory and Economical 

Paul Gallagher, State Printer of 
California, working with the Bee 
Engraving Company of Sacramento, 
utilizes Zomag plates as a standard 
part of his working equipment, find- 
ing them more economical and faster 
on certain types of jobs. He has had 
particular success with arithmetic 
textbooks, maps, and pamphlets con- 
taining type with line illustrations. 
He states: ‘We use both offset and 
letterpress, printing with electro- 
types, plastic plates, rubber plates, 


* type forms, and magnesium. Appli- 


cation of these various mediums is 
largely one of accurate cost analysis. 
Our experience, on the whole, on 
the use of Zomag metal plates has 
been satisfactory and we intend to 
continue to use them when and 
where the occasion warrants and 
where any savings in plate costs 
would result.” 

In Baton Rouge, Louisiana, an 
emergency job was accomplished re- 
cently with magnesium. Against a 
close deadline, 5,400 law book pages 
containing more than three million 
words had to be reprinted in reduced 
size. It was done by photoengraving 
from the original pages on mag- 
nesium, the State-Times engraving 
department turning them out in two 
weeks’ time. 

Two Detroit printers who have 
worked extensively with magnesium 
have summed up their experiences 
for this article as follows. 
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David B. Blakely, Blakely Broth- 
ers: “Zomag, being a very hard, 
fine-grained metal, definitely has its 
advantages and also a few disad- 
vantages. Cost saving is obtained by 
the rapid etching and the smaller 
amount of acid solution required. A 
deeper etch can be obtained with 
less danger of under-etching, and as 
a result, on line or type areas the 
plate is entirely free of rough, slow 
etch shoulders. We have not had a 
run long enough to wear any Zomag 
plate sufficiently to be noticed in 
print or through a glass. Inks, even 
though finely ground, will work bet- 
ter on Zomag with less fill-ins be- 
cause there are no jagged edges.” 

He continues: “Our color press- 
man claims that more time is re- 
quired to makeready on Zomag than 
on copper, and that frequently he 
encounters tiny pit holes on the sur- 
face of the solids or missing dots in 
the structure of the halftones which 
necessitate patching. Another disad- 
vantage is in the reaction that acid- 
content type cleaners have on the 
metal. One plate was actually etched 
during the process of cleaning the 
screen preceding the mold for an 
electrotype. Some method of stamp- 
ing the plate must be devised, as the 
electrotypers will not assume respon- 
sibility unless so marked.” 

(In that connection, John Rees, 
magnesium division manager for 
Rolled Plate Metal, offers this ad- 
vice. In cleaning magnesium forms, 
a very alkaline solution should be 
used. Solutions containing muriatic 
or other strong acids will have to be 
avoided. When storing a form after 
printing, clean it with an alkaline 
solution, let it dry, and then coat it 
with a non-acid oil or vaseline. ) 


Less Wear and Strain 


More from Mr. Blakely: “The 
light weight of magnesium in large 
forms causes less strain and wear on 
the bed motion and is much easier to 
handle in a locked chase or wrapping 
for piled storage. Even though addi- 
tional preparation or spot-up is re- 
quired, the time is more than re- 
gained by retaining even, clear, and 
sharp printing after starting to roll. 
Zomag, if proper packing, under- 
laying, and overlay are used, elimi- 
nates need for the several patches 
that would normally have to be made 
on runs of 75,000 to 100,000. We 
have found that a coated sheet hav- 
ing a surface hardness equal to the 
requirements of a Number 1 enamel 
is too hard for this type of plate. A 
Number 2 or 3 folding enamel with 
a more pliable, absorbent surface 
will produce better results.” 





* 
See the Graphic Arts 


in Action! 


* Prior to 1921, printing trade shows 
were initiated and managed by profes- 
sional promoters said to have been pri- 
marily interested in profits rather than 
promotion of the graphic arts. The 
First Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition was held at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, during the week of July 23-30, 
1921, in connection with the Interna- 
tional Craftsmen’s convention. The 
Boston Club in 1922 and the Milwau- 
kee Club in 1924 also conducted expo- 
sitions in conjunction with Craftsmen’s 
conventions held in the two cities. 
Printing machinery manufacturers and 
suppliers who were financing the expo- 
sitions desired a voice in determining 
when and where future expositions 
were to be held. This led to the allied 
graphic arts organization known as the 
National Graphic Arts Expositions, In- 
corporated. Three years elapsed be- 
tween the third exposition held in 
Milwaukee and the fourth, which was 
held in 1927 at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace in New York. Twelve years later 
(1939) the fifth exposition was held at 
the same Grand Central Palace. Now 
eleven years have elapsed since the fifth 
exposition—eleven years of improve- 
ments of machinery, processes, equip- 
ment, and services. You cannot afford 
to miss the Sixth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition to be held within an 
area approximating three city blocks in 
the International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, opening September 11. 


* 





From another Detroiter, Hugh 
Kaumeier, of American Printing 
Company: “Zomag plates seem to 
best fit the medium-priced jobs on 
which the cost of copper halftones 
is regarded as too high by the cus- 
tomer. When we ran our first job, a 
publication, on Zomag, I mentioned 
nothing to the pressman and his as- 
sistant until the job had been run. 
Subsequently I asked them if they 
had noticed any difference in the 
plates. Their only comment was that 
the customer had changed from cop- 
per to zinc, and they felt that the zinc 
(it was Zomag, of course, not zinc) 
had borne up remarkably well for a 
moderately long run. Makeready time 
was perhaps an hour less.” 

Mr. Kaumeier sums up-his reac- 
tions to Zomag plates thusly: Price 
is lower than copper and therefore 
their use is helpful on competitive 
jobs. They do not print quite as well 
as copper. They do print better than 
zinc. Wearing qualities are far su- 
perior to zinc. Proper trimming by 
the engraver is essential to avoid 


development of hard edges during 
run. Makeready about the same as 
copper, and easier than zinc. “We 
believe further improvement is both 
necessary and possible.” 

Don M. Parker, production man- 
ager of National Detroit Publishers, 
calls attention to the superiority of 
Zomag in reverse line work against 
solid backgrounds. The deeper etch- 
ing, he states, “holds lines cleaner 
than is possible with zinc.” Mr. 
Parker also has found an advantage 
in Zomag when printing two-up 
forms on 11-point patent base, stat- 
ing, “There is not a great deal of 
difference in cost between an orig- 
inal and a duplicate Zomag, and buy- 
ing one set of zincs and two sets of 
patent base electros.” 

Joseph Hughes, of Nassau Photo- 
Engraving, Mineola, New York, is 
convinced that Zomag represents 
needed progress, particularly on the 
coarse-screen halftones, line work, 
and mat-making. He also believes 
that it will assume a major role in 
printing by letterpress when photo- 
typesetting becomes common. 

Karl Begandt, of Adcraft, in De- 
troit, emphasizes superiority over 
zinc in line work and coarse-screen 
halftones. He believes there is a big 
field for it in complete make-up jobs 
on 11-point metal for both flat beds 
and rotaries. 


Difficulties of Repairing 


The previously quoted Mr. Ropkey 
agrees with the general viewpoint 
on basic Zomag advantages. Check- 
ing with pressmen, he does not find 
agreement with the claim that ink 
has a better affinity for magnesium 
than for the other metals, the press- 
men seeing little difference in this 
regard. He finds the deeper, cleaner 
etch of magnesium a decided benefit 
to carton manufacturers and print- 
ers using soft or rough surface 
stocks, as well as in mat-making and 
electrotyping. He brings up difficul- 
ties of soldering, repairing, patch- 
ing, or sweating-in. He sees “new 
fields” being opened for Zomag as 
these problems are overcome. 

Mr. Becton regards 11-point Zo- 
mag on patent base for direct print- 
ing as a great help to the letterpress 
men in competition with offset. He 
finds type reproduction not as per- 
fect as from type itself, but compar- 
ing favorably with type etched on 
copper. If re-etching is necessary, 
he prefers copper, but adds, “We do 
not re-etch magnesium because we 
achieve good results from flat etch- 
ing only, and this is one of the im- 
portant factors in the low cost of 
magnesium platemaking.” 
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Ed Nellis of the Illinois Photo- 
engraving Company, and James F. 
Rice, Jr., of the Martin Grinding 
and Machinery Works, both of Chi- 
cago, climbed on the Zomag band- 
wagon more than two years ago, 
believing the light weight and rigid- 
ity of the metal make it “ideal” for 
the graphic arts field. Mr. Nellis is 
particularly interested in the pros- 
pects of magnesium plates for dry 
offset, seeing a bright future for 
this process. 

Also commenting on magnesium 
for dry offset, H. E. Swayze, of 
the Dow Chemical Company, states 
there is a growing activity in this 
field, with a number of programs 
having passed experimental stage 
and now in production. He adds his 
voice to the possibilities of Zomag 
in providing a “more rapid and in- 
expensive means of platemaking” 
for letterpress in connection with 
photo-typesetting. 

John H. Perry, Jr., has reported 
the latest developments in his proc- 
ess being used on the Perry news- 
papers in Florida. For some time, 
sections of these newspapers have 
been set by Vari-type, pages pasted 
up, engraved on magnesium, and 
printing done on a Goss rotary (a 


48-year-old press) direct from the 
curved Zomag plates. The Perry 
Process includes equipment which 
automatically accomplishes the etch- 
ing and powdering usually done by 
hand in photoengraving. Mr. Perry 
states that he is working on a sec- 
ond unit for this equipment which 
will cut down photoengraving time 
still more, aiming at production of 
ten flats per hour per man. 

It is possible, according to Mr. 
Perry, that eventually the equip- 
ment may be developed for general 
commercial use, but he believes sev- 
eral more years of testing are neces- 
sary. The plant is currently making 
Zomag plates for several clients. 


For the Average Printer 


Now, what does all this mean to 
the average printer? 

Just this. Here is a new product 
which, within certain limitations, 
can be an aid in sales, production, 
costs, and competition. Printers who 
believe there may be a profitable 
place in their plants for Zomag can 
get it only if they demand it from 
the photoengravers, who need to be 
shown that there is a need for it. 

Granted that Zomag cannot be put 
into photoengraving production at 


the turn of a switch or purchase of 
a supply. There will have to be shop 
experimentation and work before 
photoengravers can handle it on a 
job-to-job basis. There is, however, 
technical aid available. Rolled Plate 
Metal Company will furnish techni- 
cians to help in setting up Zomag 
plate production. Mr. Swayze can 
be counted upon to supply printed 
material and technical information. 
Printing Industry of America has 
for sale a handbook on magnesium 
plates, with a new supplement being 
prepared. The Photoengravers Bul- 
letin for October, 1949, published 
several papers on the subject, deliv- 
ered at last year’s convention. 

As a final point, attention should 
be called again to the importance 
attached to magnesium by informed 
persons in the industry in connec- 
tion with photo-typesetting. The let- 
terpress printer will face sharpened 
competition from the other proc- 
esses with photo-typesetting, and 
Zomag appears to be an answer. The 
printer and photoengraver who have 
a year or two of experience with the 
metal under their belts will be placed 
in a smart position to move into the 
picture when photo-typesetting be- 
comes a commercial reality. 


SAFRAN OPENS UP ITS NEW “DEPARTMENT STORE OF PRINTING” IN DETROIT 


@ YoU HAVE HEARD large printing 
plants termed “factories” and per- 
haps one or two disparagingly la- 
beled ‘“‘blacksmith shops,” but it has 
remained for the Safran Printing 
Company of Detroit to announce a 
new department store for Detroit: 
a department store of printing. 
The wide choice usually provided 
by a department store is offered at 
Safran’s—offset or letterpress print- 
ing, composition, stereotyping, bind- 
ing, shipping, mailing, and storage 
facilities—and all under one roof. 
The shopper can located something 
plain and inexpensive or choose the 
quality work that costs a bit more. 
The Safran Printing Company 
now covers some three acres (over 
75,000 square feet of floor space). 
The company was founded in 1904 
as a small job printing plant. Since 
that time progress has been steady 
until now 180 people are employed 
in what is advertised as “the most 
complete printing organization in 
Michigan.” Elias Safran founded 
the firm; it is now managed and 
owned by his two sons, Hyman and 
David. The firm’s growth over the 
past forty-six years is attributed to 
good product, price, and service. 
The center-spread of the full-color 
lithographed folder produced by the 
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YOUR NEEDS 


PRINTING? Offect or Lenerprese . .. Offset Lithographic Color Presses, 
batteries of Letierprese Cylinder Presses, Michles, Kinges .. . Flacst 








MAILING? 
egreph, Speedeumet, and the latest in super speed Pellard-Alling continvoms reci-fed plate 
printers. Mi Mies then 1. addresses. 
STORAGE? Ample space for your stock and ours under controlled temperature and humidity. 
























“department store” has been repro- 
duced above, showing its scope. 

Whatever your printing needs 
might be, from a tabloid newspaper 
to a custom-tailored letterpress serv- 
ice, this department store welcomes 
you. 

We hardly expect to find house- 
wives “sampling” new letterheads, 
or “just looking” as they browse 


through the Harrises and Miehles, 
but the department store idea is 
arresting. The promotion has been 
widespread over a_ three-hundred 
mile radius, the equipment is versa- 
tile, and the cordial invitation to 
visit the store states that an un- 
expected visit will catch the person- 
nel in its shirt-sleeves. That still 
sounds like a printing plant! 
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Historic Uses and Style of Drawing Provide 
Basic System for Learning to Identify Type 


@ THERE APPEAR to be, at the present 
writing, as many systems of type 
identification as there are people 
writing about them. I have in hand 
some two dozen articles written dur- 
ing the past three years, all of them 
plugging for a different system. 

The question immediately arises: 
Do we need a type identification sys- 
tem? Or more properly, perhaps, do 
we need another? To my mind, the 
need of a clearly defined system is 
most evident, and it is about time 
that a group of printers sat down 
and argued it out. 

This discussion would probably 
result in quite a set-to, but I believe 
that most complaints could be read- 
ily reconciled and complete agree- 
ment achieved, since many of the 
systems presented from time to time 
are basically similar. 

To the purist who sits in his ivory 
tower, secure in his many years’ 
acquaintanceship with De Vinne, 
Updike, Morison & Company, there 
is perhaps no need to take printers’ 
types and squeeze them into arbi- 
trary groups (for, mind you, squeez- 
ing will be necessary and the groups 
will be arbitrary). 

But how about the young person 
who aspires to the position of typog- 
rapher? Even the word itself has a 
variety of shading, although Web- 
ster has this to say: “Typographer 
—a printer, or one who designs or 
arranges printing.” How many ty- 
pographers today can call themselves 
printers? Or vice versa? 


Texts Not Available 


To begin with, the very texts 
which are essential to the under- 
standing and appreciation of print- 
ers’ types are generally unavailable. 
They may be out of print or they 
may be collectors’ items upon the 
shelves of the more opulent biblio- 
philes. Produced in England during 
the years 1923-30, the seven-volume 
“Fleuron,” one of the most ambi- 
tious projects on typographic his- 
tory, was printed in an edition of 
some twelve hundred copies. In this 
country, the “Dolphin” of four vol- 
umes, produced by the Limited Edi- 
tions Club, was a similar project, 
equally well conceived, but again 
with a print order of under two 
thousand copies. Many large city 
libraries do not have complete sets 
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of these volumes, a situation which 
makes it extremely difficult for a 
young student to acquire authentic 
information. 

How does the apprentice learn to 
recognize types? How does the ad- 
vertising student learn? And the 
layout man and the artist? Not to 
mention the industrial arts instruc- 
tor, who, from a thousand school 
printing classes, sends out a major- 
ity of the young people who are to 
enter all phases of the industry. 


Learning the Hard Way 


The apprentice will undoubtedly 
learn first the types with which he 
works. He’ll learn them laboriously, 
by hunting for sorts, setting a line 
of type here and there, making cor- 
rections, and asking questions of the 
journeymen. The chances are that 
when he has finished his apprentice- 
ship he will be able to recognize all 
of the types—in his own composing 
room. Should he be employed by a 
country printer, a metropolitan com- 
mercial firm, or an advertising ty- 
pographer, his background will vary 
accordingly. 

The layout student will undoubt- 
edly begin by tracing alphabets, and 
will be limited to the specimens he 
may be able to cajole from a sales- 
minded type founder or a commer- 
cial printing firm or from magazine 
and newspapers ads. Should he be an 
astute person he will begin to note 
the variance of serif structure, thick 
and thin strokes, and such matters. 
Chances are that he will leave book 
faces strictly alone and will work 
with the display type faces almost 
exclusively. 

The advertising man will probably 
make a real attempt to differentiate 
between Bodoni Bold and Garamond 
Bold, or Stymie and Futura, and let 
it go at that. The student in the 
high school printshop will learn to 
recognize, and profoundly dislike, 
10-point Caslon, and will yearn to 
set a letterhead in Park Avenue, or 
some such exotic (!) script. 

Altogether, there is an excellent 
chance that the majority of the 
graphic arts students will find type 


identification a long, rough road, 
made easier or tougher by the kind 
of training they receive. 

A thoroughly basic system of type 
identification, under which most 
types can find a comfortable niche, 
would be a long step to a better un- 
derstanding of good typography. It 
can be argued that a knowledge of 
the proper use of types is more im- 
portant than the mere mechanics of 
a classification system. 

Of course, the proper use of type 
is in itself a subject of much dis- 
agreement among typographers, art 
directors, and even type designers 
themselves. It is to be hoped that we 
shall always have such diversity of 
opinion, as the craft will be the bet- 
ter for it. None of us can afford to 
be dogmatic on the aesthetic use of 
certain types, taking into regard, 
however, such generally accepted 
“don’ts” as blackletter caps or let- 
terspaced lowercase. At this point 
someone will be sure to dig an ad 
out of his file to demonstrate how 
easily that “rule” can be broken. 

An excellent motto for all of us 
who feel that we can dictate certain 
practices would be the statement of 
W. A. Dwiggins, who said some 
twenty years ago in his Layout in 
Advertising: “. .. what type shall I 
use? The gods refuse to answer. 
They refuse... because they do not 
know.” That, from WAD, should sat- 
isfy the positive urge in most of us. 


How Groups Were Chosen 


No matter what the grouping, lists 
of type faces will never in themselves 
be the final answer. However, coupled 
with some understanding of how the 
groupings were chosen, they should 
be a means toward a more rapid un- 
derstanding of the mechanics of 
recognition, and should encourage 
the student to study further. 

Actual type classification may de- 
pend on two sources of information. 
The first system is concerned with 
the letter form itself, the manner or 
style in which it is drawn. The sec- 
ond method pertains to the historical 
precepts and uses of the letter. 

In the first we are interested 
mainly in the tool which produces a 
letter. This instrument has varied 
throughout the long history of the 
alphabet, but as far as we are con- 
cerned at this point, we can consider 
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the tool as being a flat pen, which, 
when held straight or at a 45-degree 
angle, will regulate the serif struc- 
ture and the swell of the letter and 
will vary the emphasis of the stroke. 

Thus, the letters we call oldstyle 
are drawn with the pen held at 45 
degrees, while in the modern letter 
the horizontal stroke is utilized. The 


family (Ludlow) and the Cloister 
series, manufactured by ATF, Mono- 
type, Linotype, and the Intertype. 
Goudy’s Italian Oldstyle is another 
design based on the same source. The 
fine Centaur type of Bruce Rogers is 
acknowledged to be a copy, but it 
contains some characteristics which 
place it somewhat apart. 


retain the slab serif or the slanted 
crossbar of the lowercase e. 

Early in the sixteenth century, 
French printers were using Italian 
types, while at the same time experi- 
menting with their own designs. 
Shortly thereafter, the French art 
forms had brought about a number 
of changes in the oldstyle type. A 
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transitional types have features of 
both the old and the new. 

The historical approach has the 
added value of bringing to the stu- 
dent many factors which might oth- 
erwise be overlooked. 

Because movable metal types first 
came into use in that part of Europe 
in which manuscripts were lettered 
in a condensed gothic hand, they 
followed quite closely the prevalent 
style. Our first classification would 
therefore be Blackletter, under which 
would be listed all of the derivations 
of gothic now available, although 
the term gothic is itself no longer 
used in describing blackletter. Such 
types would be our Cloister Black, 
Goudy Text, American Text, and 
similar faces. 

In the city-states of Italy, printing 
types followed a different trend, 
copying the writing of the human- 
ists. The first types were a cross be- 
tween the blackletter and the free 
open hand of the Italian scribes. This 
more or less transitional design ma- 
tured into the roman letter of Nico- 
las Jenson and his contemporaries. 

While almost all of our present-day 
romans owe their existence to the 
Jenson letter, several are very close 
copies; for example, the Eusebius 
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The drawing illustrates the influence of 
the pen upon the three main classifica- 
tions of roman type. In the oldstyle, the 
serifs are slightly exaggerated to suggest 
the freehand style as against the serif 
treatment in both transitional and modern 
letter, which are more mechanical in style. 
Transitional types generally include those 
faces which have characteristics of both 
oldstyle and modern 


In addition to these popular fonts, 
two other types, produced in Eng- 
land by the Monotype Company, fol- 
lowed originals of a period about 
twenty years later than the Jenson. 
These are the Poliphilus and Bembo 
series, following the pattern set by 
Griffo, a punch-cutter who did a con- 
siderable amount of work for Aldus 
Manutius. 


Influential Venetian Faces 

All of the above-mentioned faces 
may be classified as Oldstyle, and 
may be listed more conveniently, per- 
haps, in a subheading of Venetian. 
A large number of oldstyle types 
show a definite relationship to the 
types produced in Venice toward the 
close of the fifteenth century. Briefly, 
it may be noted that a number of 
easily recognizable characteristics 
will place the Venetian oldstyles in 
a readily understandable classifica- 
tion. The slab, or double, serifs of 
the capital M, the slanting crossbar 
of the lowercase e, the rather even 
weight of the font, are all distin- 
guishing features of Venetian types. 
Centaur has, to a great degree, more 
of the designer’s personal taste and 
skill than the others, and does not 


greater contrast was evident in the 
weight of stroke; serif structure was 
refined as the French punch-cutters 
gradually drew away from the Vene- 
tian types which for a considerable 
period of time had been the in- 
spiration for their work. 

Today Garamond embodies for us 
the quality of line brought about by 
the influence of the printers of 
France’s great era of typography. 
While it has been established that 
most of the types we now call Gara- 
mond (t) were actually the product 
of Jean Jannon, nevertheless the in- 
fluence of Garamond is present. All 
of the machine companies supply this 
most popular face in forms which 
vary but slightly one from the other. 
The original Linotype offering (in 
1916) was based upon a Garamond 
specimen sheet of the Egenolff-Ber- 
ner Foundry, issued in 1592, which 
showed the actual designs of Claude 
Garamond. The Ludlow version is 
also based upon this specimen. ATF’s 
Garamond, the Intertype, and Mono- 
type Goudy cuttings, and Linotype’s 
Garamond Number 8 are all similar 
and are recognized separately with 
difficulty, although Monotype Gara- 
mont has one or two characters 
which are individual. 
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Another well-known face which is 
similar in appearance is Granjon, de- 
signed by George W. Jones for the 
Linotype Company of England. It is 
also available in Monotype matrices. 

All of the aforementioned designs 
can properly be listed as being 
French Oldstyle types. 


which is Baskerville, followed by the 
types originally cut by James Mar- 
tin, available today in a cutting by 
Morris Benton for ATF and known 
as Bulmer. Scotch Roman is another 
popular transitional face which has 
characteristics of both oldstyle and 
modern. Caledonia, cut by W. A. 


centuate the thick-thin contrast of 
the so-called modern faces—Ultra 
Bodoni, Onyx, Corvinus, and others. 

Through the years, printers had 
experimented with types which were 
pure letter-form, uncluttered by ser- 
ifs, bracketed or unbracketed, and 
which were monotone in stroke. 
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CASLON OLD STYLE 


During the sixteenth century, 
French types were in use all over 
Europe, undergoing a number of 
changes at the hands of the many 
printers and punch-cutters who re- 
vised the designs according to their 
own aesthetic taste. Dutch printers 
in particular were influenced by the 
French types and modified them for 
their own use. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, the Dutch 
types became quite popular in Euro- 
pean printing, and they in turn were 
copied by other designers. The Dutch 
influence broadened the stroke of 
delicate French letters, producing a 
more rounded type, with even more 
contrast. The Dutch types found fa- 
vor in England during the late seven- 
teenth and the early eighteenth 
centuries. At this time, William Cas- 
lon, an engraver of gun barrels, be- 
came interested in cutting printers’ 
types. He naturally turned to exist- 
ing letters for inspiration and the 
famed Caslon types are the result. 

The Dutch-English Oldstyles most 
commonly used today are Janson, 
available on slug-casting and mono- 
type machines, in addition to the 
foundry type manufactured in Eu- 
rope. Caslon has been reproduced in 
half a hundred varieties by all found- 
ries and machine companies, includ- 
ing the original Caslon foundry. 

With the addition of Dutch-Eng- 
lish Oldstyles, the classification of 
this group is complete, as the types 
which follow have characteristics 
which set them somewhat apart. One 
of the first to break away from the 
oldstyles was William Baskerville, 
who in 1757 produced a letter which 
was responsible for considerable ex- 
periment among European type de- 


signers. This breakaway produced 


the types which we now classify as 
Transitional, between the oldstyle 
and modern types. 

A large group of type faces fall 
into this group, the best known of 


BODONI 


Dwiggins for Mergenthaler, is an 
interpretation of Scotch Roman. 

During the eighteenth century the 
Didot family in France produced its 
extremely popular types which de- 
parted still further from oldstyles. 
These changes produced a type which 
we call Modern. The bracketed serifs 
were dropped in favor of serifs which 
crossed at right angles to the vertical 
stroke of the letter and which were 
not joined with a fillet, as in prior 
designs. The types of Bodoni, follow- 
ing the Didot faces, completely set 
the style. Since Bodoni put the types 
to such good use, we now have devel- 
oped the habit of attributing all 
modern faces to Bodoni. 

The Bodoni types are available on 
all machines and in foundry, along 
with several derivations which ac- 





To Serif or 
Not to Serif 


At an exhibition on book 
design and British typography 
Sir Francis Maynell in a 
speech mentioned that he was 
interested to note that the use 
of sans serif type is now on 
the wane in British, Conti- 
nental, and American book 
design. He referred to an un- 
named typographic authority 
to make a point that to sim- 
plify type by cutting off the 
serifs is like simplifying a man 
by cutting off his hands and 
feet, adding in his emphatic 
manner that it was in reality 
“simplicity for simpletons and 
block letters for blockheads.” 


David T. Armstrong. 














SANS SERIF 


These are the types which during 
the nineteenth century came to be 
misnamed the Gothics, and which 
were popular for all kinds of print- 
ing. However, they were such an 
ugly group that it was not until the 
third decade of this century that 
they were made respectable. In Ger- 
many, Rudolph Koch, Paul Renner, 
and other designers developed such 
faces as Futura, Kabel, and Erbar 
which in the years following begot a 
vast number of imitations, under a 
variety of names. Sans Serif, Vogue, 
Metro, Tempo, and Spartan are all 
types originated during the twenties 
and thirties, some of them having 
distinctly original features which 
set them slightly apart, but they all 
fit a general heading of Sans Serif. 

A complete recounting of the de- 
velopment of modern sans serif let- 
ters cannot be made here, although 
there is no intent to pass over the 
solid contributions of Eric Gill, 
whose Gill Sans has been so influen- 
tial in England, and of W. A. Dwig- 
gins (Metro) and R. Hunter Middle- 
ton (Tempo) whose designs contain 
highly individual characteristics. 

The original gothics that inspired 
all of this fervor are still in exist- 
ence in a variety of shapes, which 
makes them difficult to distinguish. 
There is plenty of room for argu- 
ment on the thesis of what consti- 
tutes the difference between a gothic 
and a sans serif. No matter how that 
discussion may be resolved, it would 
be a wary printer indeed who would 
substitute Franklin Gothic for Fu- 
tura Demibold. 

At the same time that the sans 
serifs were galloping from the de- 
signers’ beards, sans serif types with 
serifs were re-introduced. These 
faces, with us since the gaudy ty- 
pography of the nineteenth century, 
were dressed up as the Square Serif 
types, and competed with a vim in 
the field day which typefounders 
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were enjoying in the late twenties 
and early thirties. 

Some of the best known of these 
are Beton, available from Intertype 
and foundry; Stymie, from ATF and 
Monotype; and a group which sports 
the Egyptian background of the face, 
such as Memphis, Cairo, and Karnak. 

This rounds out our classification 
under the heading of Romans. While 
all of the types listed so far have 
companion italics available for con- 
trast and emphasis, italics them- 
selves may be classed as a group, 
separate from roman, or upright, 
types. 

The types with which we are con- 
cerned under the italics heading are 
the Scripts and the Cursives. Scripts 
may be considered to be those types 
which have joining letters, while the 
cursives have separate characters. 
The original scripts are based on the 
engraving scripts, and on the Spen- 
cerian handwriting of the nineteenth 
century which had such a profound 
influence on the methods of teaching 
writing and which are probably re- 
sponsible for the poor state of mod- 
ern handwriting. The script types 
used most frequently today are Typo 
Script, Banker’s Script, and Com- 
mercial Script. In addition there are 
our modern scripts for use with our 
monotone types. Kaufmann Script is 
such a face. 

Many cursive types are available, 
those patterned from calligraphic 
styles of the sixteenth century being 
the most popular. Lydian Cursive, 
Raleigh Cursive, and Artscript are 
such types. 

Obviously a large number of types 
are not adaptable to any of the clas- 
sifications so far discussed. Most of 
these have been designed to fill a spe- 
cific need for a display face, and very 
often little attention has been given 
to the factors inherent in good de- 
sign. The classification of Decorative 
might well be given to the types of 
this nature. There are dozens of 
them, such as Umbra, Orplid, Lilith, 
and Modernistic. 

Our classification is now complete. 
The reader will understand that 
there has been no attempt to rewrite 
typographical history, and that the 
serious student must continue to 
read authoritative treatises on the 
craft in order to understand and to 
sympathize with modern trends in 
printing types. I am hopeful, how- 
ever, that the student, with the help 
of this comparatively simple method 
of classification, can arrive at some 
basis for a comparison of present- 
day faces and will be assisted in his 
search for characteristics by which 
he can recognize them. 
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Retain Ownership of Ideas 
Submitted to Purchaser 


By ALBERT WOODRUFF GRAY 


@THREE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
have been outlined recently by the 
courts in relation to promotional 
ideas submitted to printing or other 
firms for the expansion of business: 
the ideas must be of value; they 
must be protected by a contract; and 
they must be submitted at the solici- 
tation of the prospective purchaser. 

A few months ago a federal court 
dismissed an action brought to re- 
cover payment for a scheme of this 
character. The plan was neither new 
nor novel; it was not protected by 
contract; and had been voluntarily 
offered by its owner. 

The promotion program submit- 
ted was for two championship bas- 
ketball games with announcements 
regarding the sponsor’s products 
and a campaign for the stimulation 
of sales by the publicizing of leading 
personalities in the sports field. The 
scheme was considered by the com- 
pany but no agreement made. Suit 
was brought by the promoter for a 
million and a half dollars. 

Another action of this character 
was against Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, for the value of a plan to over- 
come a defect in the automobile for 
which the owner of the idea asked 
“a one-half royalty on $500,000 or 
$1,000,000 sale.” 

Told to submit the plan in detail 
and that the company would con- 
sider it, the owner of the idea sug- 
gested that the sag on the left side 
of the car be overcome by shifting 
the battery and some other units to 
the right side. The company was 
unwilling at that time to undertake 
redesigning the car. 

The promoter of this idea brought 
suit for $2,500,000. The court point- 
ed out that he had submitted no 
plans, made no experiments. “He 
had thought of nothing new. His 
valuable information was a mere 
idea, worthless so far as suggesting 
anything new, known to everyone, 
and to the use of which the company 
had an equal right with the owner 
of the idea.” 

An idea, said the federal court 
here, is like a wild animal escaped 
from its cage. Caged, it is property. 
Escaped and at large, ownership has 
gone. When the proprietor of this 
plan voluntarily divulged his mere 


idea and suggestion, whatever inter- 
est he had in it at once became public 
property. 

Here the court quoted as author- 
ity a famous decision in a similar 
action once brought against the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

“Without denying that there may 
be property in an idea or trade se- 
cret or system, it is obvious that its 
originator or proprietor must him- 
self protect it from escape or discov- 
ery. If it cannot be sold or negoti- 
ated or used without disclosure it 
would seem proper that some con- 
tract should guard or regulate the 
disclosure. Otherwise it must follow 
the law of ideas and become the ac- 
quisition of whoever receives it.” 

In another action of this char- 
acter, ridiculous in its effrontery, 
a large industrial company agreed 
that in return for a way or method 
of increasing the profits from the 
company’s product it would pay the 
promotor half of those profits. 

The wholesale price of this prod- 
uct that retailed at ten cents allowed 
a 44 per cent profit to the retailer. 
The plan was to increase the whole- 
sale price to the retailer with a cor- 
responding increase in profit to the 
manufacturer. 

The company did not adopt the 
plan. Later it did increase its whole- 
sale price whereupon the promotor 
claimed his share of the increase. 

When the promotor sued for this 
half he recovered in the lower court. 
On appeal, however, the judgment 
was reversed with the comment by 
the higher court, “After listening to 
this plan, the company was there- 
after debarred from increasing its 
price without paying the owner of 
this idea one-half of such increase. 
He did tell the company a method by 
which its profits could be increased 
but it was not valuable information. 
It merely informed the company 
that by adopting an idea known to 
every person—that by increasing 
the price, increased profits would 
result. There was no consideration 
for the agreement to pay the owner 
of the idea one-half of the increased 
profits.” 

The disasterous consequence aris- 
ing from the failure to embody plans 
of this character in a contract is 
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apparent. Without such an agree- 
ment any informal promise to pay 
for a promotional idea creates a po- 
tential liability in the employment 
of any similar plan. 
“Undoubtedly,” said the court in 
a famous New Jersey case involv- 
ing a plan for the consolidation of 
the lead industries of the country, 
“ideas if valuable or even thought 
to be valuable may be the subject of 
bargain and sale. They may be the 
subject of a contract but they must 
be protected by a contract. Their 
originator cannot give them out and 
then sue for an indefinite share of 
profits which some one else may 
make out of the venture in which he 
seeks to embody or utilize them.” 
The traffic in ideas for the protec- 
tion of both parties demands three 
essential factors—that the plan be 
submitted with the consent or at the 
solicitation of the recipient; that it 
have novelty and value; and that 
there be an agreement outlining the 
obligations of both parties. 


The Bureau of Narcotics, United 
States Treasury Department, has re- 
quested the printers of prescription 
blanks for doctors to exercise ex- 
treme caution in order to assure 
orders only from bona fide physi- 
cians. There is evidence that some 
drug addicts are obtaining narcotics 
through misrepresentation to print- 
ers. Verify every order. 


What Plan Is Satisfactory 
For Paying Salesmen? 


By GEORGE EATON 


@ ON THE DESK of genial Ray W. 
“Cap” Gutzweiller, midwestern man- 
ager of Lanston Montoype Machine 
Company, is the following definition 
of a sales career: 

“A salesman don’t put a bolt to a 
nut; he don’t tell you the law or give 
you medicine. He’s a man way out 
there in the blue, ridin’ on a smile 
and a shoeshine; and when they 
start not smilin’ back—boys, that’s 
an earthquake. ... A salesman has 
got to dream, boys; it comes with the 
territory.” 

Almost as poignant as the theme 
of the prize-winning play “Death of a 
Salesman,” from which the above 
lines are quoted, was an issue of For- 
tune last fall, which was devoted to 
the weaknesses in American sales- 
manship. The magazine noted that 
the quality of salesmanship has de- 
teriorated despite the great need to 
maintain selling pressure in order to 
keep our economy going at top speed. 

The salesman has been termed 
America’s spark plug. What has 
happened to the current needed to 
ignite the charge in our business en- 
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These rugged boys enhanced the attention-compelling qualities if not the beauty of the clever 
folder which announced that the Mono Lino Typsetting Company, Toronto, was moving to a new 
address. Cover of French fold pictured firm’s door, with this sign on it: ‘Plant Closed November 25” 


gine? The one thing that keeps 
printing plants open, machinery go- 
ing, and pay checks coming in on 
schedules is sales. As long as goods 
are sold, there is work for all, the 
wheels turn, and customers are serv- 
iced. It takes more than a glib line 
of chatter and a lot of sales statistics 
at the salesman’s finger-tips. 

Could all of the weakness noted in 
American salesmanship be traced to 
inadequate compensation programs 
for salesmen? Or have salesmen lost 
the fine art of selling? There are 
many who believe so. 


Not Too Complicated 


A balanced, competent staff of 
salesmen is a requisite for a success- 
ful printing firm. Every salesman 
must have some value or potential 
value if the firm is to prosper. How 
to pay the salesmen equitably in or- 
der to obtain the highest type is a 
problem—and the printing industry 
needs the best men. 

A salesman’s compensation is at 
its best when it provides: 1. Incen- 
tive to secure the highest volume of 
sales; 2. control assuring benefit to 
salesman as well as management; 
and 3. assurance of stability of the 
salesman’s earnings. 

From the salesman’s viewpoint, 
security is rated ahead of immediate 
high income. Research has revealed 
this fact. In addition, the salesman 
wants “flexibility’—earnings lim- 
ited only by his ability to produce; 
“balance”—a standard of income 
sufficient to balance prosperity pe- 
riods as well as depression days; the 
salesman desires complete co-opera- 
tion from the home office, a retire- 
ment plan, the cost of the product to 
be in keeping with the income of the 
area he services, and a subsistence 
income when a beginner. 

From the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer, the best compensation plan is 
one that is not too complicated to 
administer. The employer feels that 
he is entitled to unwavering loyalty, 
to reasonable control over the sales- 
man’s program, to the feeling that 
each salesman is doing the job that 
he is supposed to do, and to enjoy a 
fair return on the firm’s business. 
He also hopes for a minimum turn- 
over in his sales personnel. The loss 
of trained salesmen is costly. 
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Fundamental factors of compensa- 
tion are: 1. Commission on sales; 
2. salary or time wages; 3. bonus for 
special services; 4. profit sharing; 
and 5. reimbursement for expenses 
incurred. 

A salesman’s compensation panel 
held during the sixty-third Printing 
Industry of America convention dis- 
cussed rates. A majority present at 
the clinic paid a 10 per cent commis- 
sion with the next preference going 
to a sliding scale plan. 

No one perfect system of compen- 
sation, to date, has been found to 
cover all cases. Compensation for 
salesmen is a topic which has been 
discussed for years. Many printing 
firms have tried every compensation 
plan extant and combination of them 
at one time or another through the 
years. Many are of the opinion that 
the solution is found in the individ- 
ual arrangements of each company 
with its salesmen. Such arrange- 
ments are based on the salesmen’s 
personality, length of service, knowl- 
edge of the printing industry, crea- 
tive ability, or ability to make the 
customer happy. 


Bonus Offers Incentive 


One large Chicago printing com- 
pany feels that its salesmen should 
be paid a salary, and, as a further 
incentive, a bonus arrangement for 
additional sales. It is this firm’s be- 
lief that the salesmen should be fully 
paid, no matter how large their sales 
are, as the management feels it is 
wise to provide each man with all in- 
centive possible, knowing that there 
are few sinecures in the graphic arts 
industry. 

The salary plan assures direct con- 
trol over the activities of the sales- 
man, generally, and offers an assured 
income to the trainee. To some sales- 
men, such a plan means that control 
is held by the sales manager, with 
no immediate reward for effort. 

Compensation based upon profit- 
sharing either is Heaven or soon 
proof that the salesman is destined 
to be at the mercy of the employer’s 
cost accountant, if the salesman 
doesn’t know his firm’s costing pro- 
cedures and method of determining 
profits. 

A straight commission setup has 
led some salesmen to place all em- 
phasis upon sheer volume of busi- 
ness, rather than upon a continuing 
service to the customers. 

An Ohio printing firm, after try- 
ing about every conceivable compen- 
sation plan, has for years had a pro- 
gram that is essentially straight 
commission. The company will pay 
$6 per night spent by the salesman in 
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a hotel or motel in a few large geo- 
graphical territories. Otherwise no 
traveling or other expenses are al- 
lowed. The reason for this single 
exception is to encourage complete 
coverage of the territory. 


Commission Is 10 Per Cent 


The company furnishes a sales of- 
fice, telephone and answering service 
in every one of its sales offices. The 
offices are leased under the firm’s 
own name as it is in the telephone. 
The answering service or full-time 
office girl in large metropolitan areas 
is paid direct from the home office. 
The reason for this is to give con- 
tinuity to the firm’s sales operation 
regardless of any sales personnel 
changes in any given area. The sales- 
men are hired to represent the firm 
exclusively. 

The firm hires all of its salesmen 
on a $100 per week drawing account, 
guaranteed for a period not to ex- 
ceed six months, providing the sales- 
man is showing proper progress dur- 
ing that period. Generally speaking, 
the firm’s new sales representatives 
are able to earn above the drawing 
account within that six-month pro- 
bationary period. 

The normal commission rate of 
this firm is 10 per cent, with 15 per 
cent paid on special items that con- 
stitute about 20 per cent of the total 
volume of sales. Incidentally, these 
commissions are paid on orders en- 
tered; and the salesmen receive the 
commission checks not more than 





CARD FILE ON 
PRINTING CUSTOMERS 
WORKS WELL 


“We have found that a card 
system for printing pays,” says 
Joe H. Bennett of St. Helen’s 
Sentinel-Mist. A card is kept 
for each customer, and when 
the accounts are all posted 
for the month, and there is 
time, the printing items are 
picked from the customer's 
ledger sheet and posted to the 
card. Information on the card 
gives the job ticket number, 
date, quantity, price, and esti- 
mated date that the job should 
repeat. 

“On that date we try to 
drop around with a sample of 
the job, or perhaps call the 
customer to remind him that 
he is nearly out,” Bennett says. 
“We find customers appreci- 
ate being reminded.” 











one week following receipt of their 
orders at the home office. In case of 
cancellation or of bad credit, the 
amount of the commission is charged 
back to the representative. By pay- 
ing commissions on orders entered 
within a one-week period, the firm 
has a stimulant to greater effort on 
the salesmen’s part. If the individual 
salesman earns $300 one week, he 
has a check for it the following 
week; he therefore does not need the 
stimulation of contests or sales man- 
agement follow-ups. 

Prices are arrived at by the sales- 
men through use of a price list de- 
veloped by the management and sub- 
ject to constant revision—or figured 
for the salesman directly by estima- 
tors in the home office. The sales- 
man is absolved thereby from any 
responsibility or credit for profit 
earned. 

Well, there is one successful firm’s 
plan. The drawing power of $100 a 
week guarantee for six months, and 
its record of good earning for its 
regular salesmen attract top-flight 
sales representatives — and this 
method holds onto them. 


Aggressive Sales Efforts 


The above plan may not be appli- 
cable to your particular firm, but 
there is food for thought there. The 
company has the knack of holding 
onto its star salesmen. 

Carl A. Dunnagan, president of 
Inland Press, Chicago, and former 
president of the Printing Industry 
of America, said in an address before 
the Advertising Club of Los An- 
geles: “We must make a real effort 
to lend attractiveness and glamor to 
the sales and distribution functions 
in industry. The compensations, 
financial and spiritual, must be en- 
larged. Scientific research must be 
applied to selling to give it the dig- 
nity it needs. The field of selling 
must not appear as the career of a 
man who knows no trade. It must 
be noted that selling has a major 
role to play in our economy and the 
man who sells must be given the 
basis for increased self-respect. 
There is plenty of evidence of what 
makes a successful salesman. It is 
not solely an extrovert personality. 
It is knowledge and confidence and 
it also includes those things which 
make a good executive. ... The cumu- 
lative effect of more effective, ag- 
gressive selling effort by all Ameri- 
can companies will be to lead our 
country toward ever higher levels of 
business activity. A nation of pros- 
perous companies is a nation of pros- 
perous citizens, and the prosperous 
nation is a secure nation.” 
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ARE THE CONCERN OF THIS DEPARTMENT. QUERIES AND COMMENT WELCOME. 














COMES THE MILLENNIUM 

Is good old IP going to greet the 
millennium with its own version of 
simplified spelling? (See May Proof- 
room, page 55, in the third column: 
millenium.) 

This abbreviated spelling—which 
we naturally prefer to regard as a 
typo—was first nicely called to our 
attention by a comp in the plant 
where the copy was set and proof- 
read. We have yet to decide which 
side should take the razzing. Here- 
after, we’ll avoid words none of us 
can spell, but millennium is no longer 
in that category. 

Which brings to mind an edito- 
rial page reproof to its proofreaders 
the Chicago Tribune ran recentiy. 
We think it might be appropriately 
quoted here, with the fcreword that 
we can understand why Trib proof- 
readers (a nice bunch of people) 
might occasionally get a bit foggy 
about spelling. We quote: 

“Our crusade for the correct spell- 
ing of the word consensus is getting 
nowhere rapidly. On the business 
page of this journal on Monday, June 
19, we read that ‘the concensus in 
congress is that . 

“If any of our proofreaders is un- 
familiar with the correct spelling of 
the word, we shall be glad to provide 
him with private tutoring in the sub- 
ject. The teaching staff we are as- 
sembling for this purpose is com- 
posed of men distinguished for their 
pedagogical skill and endurance. We 
judge both will be needed.” 

We judge Tribune proofreaders 
now know how to spell consensus. 


COMMA TO CLARIFY 

When is it proper to use a comma 
which is unnecessary save as an aid 
to clarity? 

The basic use of all forms of punc- 
tuation is to clarify. Perhaps you 
mean use of a comma with a long 
noun clause. Here’s a sample from 
a reference: 

“That through all these years he 
took care of his mother when she 
was lying helpless upon a bed and 
when he himself was tired and al- 
most penniless, should be considered 
with his application for this job.” 


That comma you can have! Punc- 
tuation has numerous virtues, but 
it should not be depended upon to 
clarify badly worded sentences. If 
you have any influence on the writer, 
tell him to start over again when he 
gets going with such a monster. Tell 
him to read Flesch. Before the per- 
sonnel man got to the end of such a 
sentence, instead of pondering on its 
meaning, he would be reaching for 
the next application. 


SORE a) 


Hal a Contary A 


in the Prootroom 


Every proofreader should know 
when wording is wrong, and know 
how to correct it; but not every 
writer will allow a proofreader to 
correct his language. The man who 
does the writing is the only one who 
can be held responsible in such a 
matter, unless by special under- 
standing. In job-printing the gen- 
eral rule is that copy is to be fol- 
lowed. A proofreader, however, may 
suggest, in a courteous manner, that 
the wording be corrected, and after 
his suggestion is made the decision 
is in the hands of those who pay for 
the work. The superintendent of a 
large office once, on hearing the ob- 
jection from the proofreader that 
very bad punctuation had _ been 
marked in on the author’s proof of 
a pamphlet, admitted that it was 
abominably bad; “but,” said he, “I 
have learned a lesson in such things, 
and the only thing we can do in such 
a case is to give the customer what 
he wants.” Many printers lose a 
great deal of money in learning this 
lesson; but it has to be learned. 





These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—are offered for historic interest 
only, and not for present-day guidance 
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GRAMMAR 

Could you tell me, please, of a refer- 
ence that I can use for quick checking 
of grammar without getting tangled 
up in technicalities? So far, every book 
I have tried has been written on the 
assumption that the reader either 
already has had four years (at least) 
of college or has a semester or two of 
time to study. 

We have sent you some sugges- 
tions on such references, but it is 
a poor list. We’d be in the market 
for such a book as you seek. In high 
school, many years ago, we had a 
small reference book titled “Century 
Handbook of Writing,” simple to 
use, meticulously chaptered and in- 
dexed, but we no longer know if it 
is in existence. It presented the rules 
briefly, followed by right and wrong 
examples of how to apply them. One 
could easily find out what was wrong 
without having to wade through the 
why. Will anyone knowing of such 
a book please tell us? There’s always 
room for it on the reference shelf 
and we receive numerous requests 
for a book of this nature. 

Word of warning: the proofreader 
should use discretion in querying 
grammar (except in cases of flagrant 
error, of course). Grammar is the 
province of the editor and the intrud- 
ing reader sometimes gets pushed in 
the face—or elsewhere—for his 
pains. And, we might add, the edi- 
tor ofttimes receives the same treat- 
ment from the author. So take it 
easy when you get equipped with 
your grammar book. 


TELL HIM THE FACTS 

What would you suggest I do to 
straighten up an editor who has yet to 
catch on to the idea that the type on 
galley proofs doesn’t look the way it 
will on the finished piece? ’Tis a minor 
thing, but he is driving me nuts with 
his questioning of “broken” type and 
alignment. He scrawls all over the 
proofs so that genuine, necessary alter- 
ations are hard to find. 

There’s no reason you can’t attach 
a polite, friendly note to the galley 
proofs when you return them, ex- 
plaining that they are pulled on 
cheap paper (as a rule) on a hand 
press, and are not to be judged for 
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beauty. Or invite him over to see 
how it is done. Maybe you have been 
taking this too hard. And he un- 
doubtedly will be relieved to learn 
that most of his marking is unneces- 
sary labor. 


WHO'D RATHER BE RICH? 

What price grammar when Jerome 
Herman “Dizzy” Dean gets a $30,000 
annual pay-check for announcing over 
the radio “He slud into third base’? 
Wouldn’t you maul the English lan- 
guage as she is spoke and become a 
scourge of the nation’s school teachers, 
too, for such a tidy sum? 

It is our belief that Diz has turned 
mauling the English language into 
an art. As an ex-Oklahoman likewise, 
we can state that us Sooners don’t 
jest naturally talk thataway. 

Do we hear any $30,000-a-year of- 
fers? Such an exotic payday might 
coax us out of the Proofroom to the 
other side of the tracks. 


PUT THIS IN YOUR PIPE 

I was tempted to question this little 
gem that popped up in some ad copy: 
“natural virgin briar.” Let’s have your 
opinion. 

You are not going to get us into 
a discussion that would lead to bar- 
ring this magazine from the mails. 
We're going to spoil your fun. At 
first glance, “natural virgin” looks 
ridiculous. ““Whoever heard of un- 
natural virgin?” you might snicker. 
We have decided that the phrase 
means virgin briar that has not been 
subjected to coloring, polishing, and 
other techniques employed by the 
makers of pipes, even with the lowly 
corncob. 


UNREADABLE VS. ILLEGIBLE 

We had an argument in our shop 
when I said some copy was unreadable. 
They said I meant “illegible.” Who was 
right—or were both sides right? The 
dictionary isn’t too much help. 

If I had to testify in court on this 
matter, I’d want to see the copy first. 
“Readable” usually applies to the 
meaning of the words; legibility, to 
the actual form of the letters. One 
can work one’s way through illegible 
type or handwriting to some very 
readable stuff. But the word read- 
able is used, if carelessly, for both 
meanings. (It must have been a dull 
day in the shop.) 


TOWARD 

Is it correct to use both toward and 
towards, or is one preferred to the 
other? I favor toward, but notice fre- 
quent use made of towards. 

The British seem to prefer to- 
wards. In this country toward is 
more common. There are times when 
towards “sounds” better. 
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UP AND DOWN OR ACROSS? 

Possibly you may regard this query 
as having nothing to do with proof- 
reading. If so, you may discard it 
without hurting my feelings. 

At a recent meeting of editorial 
workers, the term “horizontal and ver- 
tical trade magazines” was_ tossed 
around lightly. I seemed to be the only 
one who was befuddled about its mean- 
ing. You know how it is at those 
fracases of one’s peers—with everyone 
trying to act a little brighter than the 
next guy. I wasn’t going to let my 
ignorance hang out unduly by saying: 
“Let’s define terms.” You tell me. 

So you’d rather see my ignorance 
hanging out in public in place of 
yours. Here goes: 

Apparently this phraseology has 
been borrowed from the use of “‘hor- 
izontal” and “vertical” in economics. 
(Consult your dictionary.) We can- 
not find the words defined precisely 
fer journalistic usage, but we worked 


out the impression that horizontal 
publications are addressed to one 
particular segment of an industry 
(horizontal: all on one level), while 
vertical is applied to a magazine 
which concerns itself about an indus- 
try in its entirety. 

One of our consultants on this 
problem, a brilliant young woman 
who just received her master’s de- 
gree from the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, says it is easy to remember 
which is which by thinking of the 
C.1.0. and the A.F. of L. (note our 
new style—periods with such abbre- 
viations). The C.I.0. is vertical— 
the industry as a whole; the A.F. 
of L. is horizontal, one union for one 
type of workers. 

If anyone in the audience would 
care to volunteer to clarify this defi- 
nition, will he please step forward? 








commercial printing on the side. 


Ruth Burkhart 


Maybe she doesn’t look much like 
the standard conception of a printing 
plant owner but that’s what Ruth 
Burkhart is. 


She owns and operates the Burkhart Printing and Stationery Company in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The plant specializes in legal form printing with a nice amount of 





The Burkhart company was established in 1908, when Ruth’s father, Richard N. 














Burkhart, went to Oklahoma from Louisville, Kentucky, to set up the business he ran 
successfully until he lost his sight thirteen years ago. There being no sons in the 
family, Ruth d g t and later ownership of the plant, which owns its 
own building. She has completely re-equipped the shop, employs six people, and has 
had a substantial increase in volume every year since she took over. 

Ruth’s educational background for her job isn’t exactly the routine that Carnegie 
Tech might recommend. She spent sixteen years in the schools of Tulsa, the final four 
at the university there, where her main interest shifted from enthusiasm for music to 
science and medicine. She graduated an honor student with a Bachelor of Science 
degree. Then she took her master’s degree at the University of Kansas. A few years 
of teaching followed, but in 1935 she became assistant pathologist at St. John’s 
Hospital in Tulsa. Medical research still interests her. Two years later she became a 
printing executive, transferring a flair for hat designing into creating printing. 

It’s a jam-packed life, according to Ruth, and one look at the long list of her 
activities confirms that statement. Careerwise, she has been treasurer of the Printing 
Industries of Tulsa for six years, and has been on the national board of directors of 
Printing Industry of America for three consecutive years (and can’t find any flaws 
with being the only woman on the board). She’s a member of the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce and participates in its civic drives; belongs to the Quota Club Inter- 
national (a service club of women executives), and to the DAR. Actively interested in 
music, she sings in a church choir and is president of the Federated Music Clubs of 
Tulsa. All in all, along with a keen devotion to her work, family, and home life, 
Ruth Burkhart manages to keep from being bored. An unusual woman, she'll even 
tell you her age if you don’t stop her. 
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CHRIS BERAN 


craftsman typographer 


e Chris Beran—printer par excellence 
—has set the pace for two or three 
generations of printers and doesn’t 
show the least sign of slowing up, 
though he’s now seventy-six years old. 

Born in Chicago, one of seven chil- 
dren, Christopher Raymond Beran 
abandoned formal education at the age 
of fifteen, because there were four 
younger children in the family to feed 
and clothe. He started in the graphic 
arts at a small printshop which special- 
ized in turning out drug labels on an 
eight-by-twelve foot power press. He 
liked setting the type, but the “foot 
power” became awfully monotonous, 
especially since it was his foot. The 
combined urges to make pay day a 
more momentous occasion and to ac- 
quire more experience sent him moving 
to seven of Chicago’s best plants dur- 
ing the next ten years. 

He emerged from this experience to 
become one of the highest paid printers 
in the United States. He went to work 
at the shop of Smith, Brooks in Denver 
—then the most modern shop west of 
Chicago. While there some of his work 
was published in book form (1905) 
and the volume was seized upon eagerly 
by aspiring young typographers (in- 
cluding the editor of this journal). 
The Beran style was new; it was differ- 
ent; and it was basically right. 

From Denver to San Francisco is not 
much of a jump for a printer. Chris 
made it around 1907. Among his jobs 
there was one as superintendent of the 
Sunset magazine plant. In the proof- 
room he met the girl he married. 

Johnck, Beran & Kibbee, one of the 
first ad composition plants in San Fran- 
cisco—and a deservedly famous one— 
was started in 1923 but was dissolved 
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after several years. Then there was the 
shop called the C. Raymond Beran 
Company, abandoned during the de- 
pression. Next the Beran talents were 
engaged for five years by the Typo- 
graphic Service Company of Los An- 
geles, from whence he returned to San 
Francisco to join the firm of L’Esper- 
ance, Sivertson & Beran, which has a 
high reputation for fine printing. 

To those interested in the Beran 
formula for design—and what printer 
isn’t?—the essence is contained in these 
words: “In nearly all of my work I 
have tried to avoid any special art work, 
with all due respect to the artists for 
their creative ability. In fact, many so- 
called printer’s creations should bear 
the imprint of the artist instead of the 
printer. My efforts have always been 
purely typographic, using only type, 
stock material and ornaments.” 

The nickname “Old Abe” clung to 
Beran for a long time—partly because 
of a physical resemblance to Lincoln— 
partly because he too possesses a dry 
wit and has the invaluable asset of 
being able to see the ludicrous side of 
almost any situation. 

Because—at seventy-six—Chris Beran 
is still able to do, and enjoy doing, a 
full day’s work at the case when neces- 
sary, he sometimes is asked the source 
of his vital energy. It isn’t because he 
endorses Wheaties for breakfast; it isn’t 
because of a scorn for nicotine and the 
fermented grape. No. All he has to say 
on this subject is “I have no secret for 
being able to keep going at this age. 
It’s one of the mysteries of life that lets 
some people live longer than others.” 

(The specimens shown here are from 
Beran’s Denver period, when he was 
top man in this field.) 
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Accurate Color Control 


@ THERE WAS a time when a print- 
er’s chief concern was reproduction 
of type matter and lithographers 
were principally concerned with ob- 
taining an artistic effect that would 
closely resemble the subject they 
were asked to reproduce. Although 
today text matter represents a very 
large portion of the printing done 
by both processes and there is a 
large volume of illustrative printing 
which has for its prime objective 
the reproduction of an artistic ef- 
fect, there are other classes of work 
which are of an entirely different 
caliber. This is not intended to im- 
ply that typography in itself is not 
an art or that no skill is needed in 
the reproduction of illustrative ma- 
terial, but rather to point out that 
in certain specialized types of work 
a degree of excellence and uniform- 
ity is being requested by buyers of 
printing which greatly excels any- 
thing thought possible by mass pro- 
duction on high-speed presses. 


Detailed Specifications 


In recent years this trend has 
placed the printer in a position that 
is an entirely different position in 
relation to his customers than the 
one previously occupied. No longer 
is the printer considered an artist 
who is capable of producing work 
that will please a customer. Instead 
he is given a set of specifications to 
which his very acceptance of the job 
binds him to adhere. Such specifica- 
tions may require that the printer 
use only certain types of equipment 
in the production of the job. They 
may simply state the basis weight of 
the stock and the general designa- 
tion as to what type it must be, but 
again they may state from which 
mill the paper must be purchased 
and in addition to giving that par- 
ticular mill’s designation for the 
stock also give limits of color, siz- 
ing, bulk, and other properties. 

Likewise, instead of simple color 
swatches to be matched, customers 
may go as far as to specify a certain 
shade of ink as supplied by a speci- 
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By Charles }. King 


fied ink company, or that only cer- 
tain ingredients may be used in the 
ink. As to color itself, the specifica- 
tions may even contain numbers or 
graphs obtained from instruments 
which give mathematical designa- 
tions of shade and strength of color. 


Increasingly Important 


It should be understood at the 
outset that this discussion is in no 
way a criticism of any purchaser of 
printing. Modern packaging, adver- 
tising, marketing, and distribution 
have made many of these require- 
ments necessary. Furthermore, a lot 
of printers have been guilty of pass- 
ing off some very poor quality work 
in the hope that the consumer would 
not be too critical. This was espe- 
cially true during the war when any 
“reasonably exact facsimile” of the 
copy was of necessity acceptable and 
no questions were asked. Thus the 
printer has brought at least a por- 
tion of the problem on himself. 

Of all of the specifications to 
which the printer is asked to adhere 
those concerning color cause him the 
most trouble. Yet it is of greatest 
importance to buyers of printing. 
Color can be said to be of equal im- 
portance to design in the identifica- 
tion of a product. Thus not only the 
label on the product itself must be 
of the correct shade but all of the 
advertising used to back up that 
product must carry the same color 
designation. In case the product is 
distributed through self-service out- 
lets any great variations in color of 
the packages will hurt the sale of 
the product. Cases have even been 
cited where it became impossible 
to move merchandise with off-shade 
labels. Customers thought that the 
merchandise must be old. Therefore 
in these fields the degree of accuracy 
is very important. 

As a result there have been in the 
past few months a number of arti- 
cles appearing in various magazines 
concerning quality control of printed 
matter and especially dealing with 
the control of color. Some of these 


have been published in periodicals 
whose audiences are largely com- 
posed of purchasers of printing. In 
one case a series of two articles was 
carried in a journal which is read 
almost exclusively by manufacturers 
of printing ink, written by a large 
buyer of printed matter. In many of 
these articles instruments for the 
measurement of color are described, 
discussed, or recommended. At the 
recent meeting of the Technical As- 
sociation for the Lithographic In- 
dustry a member of the staff of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
discussed the use of several of the 
instruments which have been rec- 
ommended as color control devices. 


Both Processes Concerned 


In practically all of the discus- 
sions of such instruments the basis 
for the opinions which have been 
expressed has been the ability of the 
instrument to “read” the color cor- 
rectly. Little or no attention has 
been paid to the problems faced in 
the practical application of the in- 
struments to the printer’s problems. 
As yet, little has been said on behalf 
of the printer and it may be that he 
himself is to blame for this situa- 
tion. All too frequently his attitude 
has been, “Oh well, we don’t have to 
worry. As long as we have a ‘good 
commercial match’ the customer will 
be forced to pay for the job.” Per- 
haps it is true that legally all that a 
customer can demand is a good com- 
mercial match but this specification 
itself is subject to question and is 
largely a matter of opinion. If in- 
struments are to become the ac- 
cepted means of designating and 
controlling color, the purchasers of 
printed matter should be acquainted 
with the problems which face the 
printer in the use of these devices 
and know just what results can be 
expected from their use. (Although 
this department usually is concerned 
with matters which are exclusively 
applicable to offset reproduction in 
this instance both offset and letter- 
press will be considered together.) 
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Most buyers of printing realize 
that it is impossible to have each 
piece of printed matter have exactly 
the same color. They are therefore 
willing to set up limits. These usu- 
ally consist of a standard with light 
and dark limits of the same color. 
Some have gone so far as to set up 
statistical control methods of sam- 
pling shipments of incoming printed 
matter and the goods are accepted 
or rejected on the basis of a statis- 
tical analysis of a number of units 
found which are not within the tol- 
erances. Is it possible then for a 
printer to be sure that he will be 
able to please his customer and not 
have any of the jobs he prints re- 
jected? It is only possible if the 
customer understands the problems 
involved and sets his limits to varia- 
tions within which the printer can 
operate. This requires an under- 
standing of the problems which may 
be encountered in the type of jobs 
that must be reproduced. 


Factors Affecting Shade 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
let it be assumed that there is avail- 
able an instrument which will posi- 
tively identify the color on the copy 
in such a manner that a reading can 
be made of a wet print which will 
assure the printer that he will have 
the correct shade when the print has 
dried (and this is only an assump- 
tion). The ideal instrument would 
be capable of scanning every inch 
of the printed surface of every sheet 
and the area recorded would of ne- 
cessity be as small as the smallest 
solid color. Since very few sheet-fed 
presses are capable of giving uni- 
form distribution of ink from front 
to back, examination of the sheet in 
any one place would mean little as 
far as uniformity is concerned. Any 
limits which are set up must take 
this into consideration. Likewise, if 
one part of the sheet contains large 
solid areas and another part much 
smaller ones or halftones in the same 





Another in a Series of Topflight Craftsmen... 


Igor de Lissovoy 


When Igor de Lissovoy entered 
the pre-apprentice school of R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company in Chi- 
cage at the age of fifteen and a half, 
he was only mildly handicapped by 
not knowing a word of English— 
for, after all, he could speak French, 
German, Russian, and Jugoslavian. 

Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, a 
country he left unceremoniously 
during the revolution when he was 
only seven, Igor came to Chicago 
after living in Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia, and France. So he was 
almost a young man by the time he 
arrived in the United States. He had 
been in this country only a few days 
when he met Mrs. R. R. Donnelley, 
who suggested the pre-apprentice 
school. 

A good suggestion—obviously— 
for Igor de Lissovoy is now in his 
twenty-third year with Donnelley’s 
—his only job. There he has served 
a long stretch in the composing 
room, worked in the pressroom, 
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bindery, and on production. There 
he had the privilege of learning un- 
der the tutelage of William A. Kit- 
redge. He is now a typographical 
designer. 

While learning and working at 
Donnelley’s, de Lissovoy studied on 
the side at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, where he had a scholarship, 
and at Northwestern University. 

He has a nice trio of hobbies, each 
of which is an outlet for artistic 
expression: photography, garden- 
ing, and cooking. 


color, the keys on the fountain must 
be set to feed more ink to one part 
of the form than to the other. This, 
too, will affect the limits which can 
be maintained in color variation and 
may even vary from job to job de- 
pending on the layout and type of 
art work to be reproduced. Thus 
limits of color variation must make 
allowances for both the press on 
which the job is to be printed (and 
this can vary even with different 
models of the same type of press) 
and for the layout of the job. 

In the series of two articles re- 
ferred to earlier the author’s prin- 
cipal concern appeared to be the 
accuracy with which the inkmaker 
would be able to duplicate a desired 
color. Although it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that an ink sup- 
plier might furnish materials which 
failed to match the standard, the 
chances of trouble from this source 
are rather remote. But when light 
and dark limits are set up as men- 
tioned in the above paragraph, the 
carrying of more or less ink may 
result in colors which show little 
resemblance to the colors selected 
even though the ink will print ex- 
actly the correct shade when the 
proper amount of ink is run. The 
only means by which such a discrep- 
ancy can be avoided is to use an ink 
identical in every respect on the 
same class of equipment as was used 
in producing the standard colors. 

Each of the following factors may 
also affect the shade of the finished 
print: speed of the press, pressure, 
the roller setting, temperature of the 
press, temperature of the room, the 
physical properties of the ink other 
than color, fountain water in case 
of offset printing, and paper. Dur- 
ing actual press operation most of 
these factors produce little change 
in color from sheet to sheet and 
periodic checking of the color could 
prevent a wandering away beyond 
the established limits. Frequency of 
this checking would of necessity de- 
pend on speed of the press rather 
than upon a time schedule which is 
set up arbitrarily. 


Receptivity of Ink 


There is one important cause of 
change in color which cannot be 
controlled by such a periodic check. 
The differences in ink receptivity of 
paper are great enough to account 
for rather wide variations in the 
color produced. Since it is standard 
practice in most paper mills to sheet 
from several rolls at a time, stock 
with varying ability to transfer ink 
may be found in successive sheets 
within the same skid of paper. This 
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property of ink receptivity is one 
which neither the printer nor the 
papermaker completely understands, 
and it is impossible for the printer 
to give the mill any specifications by 
which they can accurately control 
this property. The printer can only 
hope that the stock will be relatively 
uniform and, when added to other 
causes of variations, will not throw 
the color beyond the prescribed lim- 
its. Otherwise a sheet-by-sheet check 
would be required. At present there 
is no possible means of making such 
a check. 


Instruments Not Perfect 


In fact, there is not an instrument 
on the market today that will do a 
completely satisfactory job of read- 
ing color. Aside from the impracti- 
cability of scanning every inch of 
every sheet and attempting to regu- 
late the distribution of ink to cor- 
respond to closely defined readings, 
there is no assurance that when and 
if such control would become possi- 
ble that the color would be the cor- 
rect shade when the ink had dried. 
Contrary to some claims, many inks 
will not dry to the same shade (as 
read by the instrument) as they 
were when the ink was wet. Some 
will show a higher reflectance when 
wet than dry, while others will show 
a lower. Pastel shades (perhaps the 
hardest of all colors to print uni- 
formly) react very badly and it is 
only by building up a history of the 
reactions which take place with a 
certain ink that any uniformity can 
be attained. Strong colors, too, show 
considerable difference in shade be- 
tween the wet and the dried print. 

At times it may be possible to 
reduce the amount of color variation 
by reformulating the ink, but this is 
not always possible and at times it 
may do no good at all. Furthermore, 
paper can have a great effect on the 
shade of the ink. Not only is this 
true of the shade of the wet print, 
but two papers, apparently exactly 
the same color and which can be 
made to print the same color when 
the ink is wet, can have the dried 
print on one to be entirely different 
from the dried print on the other. 

To further complicate the prob- 
lem (as if it were not complicated 
enough already) much of the work 
on which accuracy of color control 
is demanded must be varnished or 
lacquered. This may be a press var- 
nish or a finish applied on a varnish 
machine. In either case there is sure 
to be some discoloration due to the 
application of the finish. Here again 
paper can be responsible for a large 
part of it, and the variations de- 
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scribed earlier which may be found 
from sheet to sheet within a load 
can further accentuate the irregu- 
larity found in laying the color. 

Another cause of irregularity in 
color of varnished sheets arises from 
the irregularity in thickness of the 
film applied. In the case of press- 
varnished sheets (either on offset 
or letterpress equipment) the press 
may have been made-ready perfectly 
at the start of the run but after a 
few thousand sheets the distribu- 
tion of varnish across the sheet may 
change completely. This may not be 
noticeable to the operator looking 
at the wet transparent film, and in 
some cases cannot even be picked up 
with an instrument, but when the 
varnish has dried the differences will 
be quite apparent even to the naked 
eye. Differences can occur from such 
things as varnish drying on the end 
of the rolls or in light portions of 
the form where only a little bit is 
removed at each impression, or in 
offset from water working to the 
end of the roll. 

Where the printed matter is to be 
finished on a varnish machine other 
factors may give trouble. Solvents, 
heat, and plasticizers, as well as 
paper and the thickness of the film, 
can cause radical changes in color. 
If the inkmaker is aware of the fact 
that the job is to be varnished on a 
machine and knows the type of ma- 
terial to be used and the temperature 
to which the sheets are to be sub- 
mitted, he can do much to hold this 
change in color to a minimum, but 
at times it is impossible to eliminate 
it completely. Also it is impossible 
to accurately control the thickness 
of the film the machine will apply. 
Solvents evaporate and the solution 
becomes more viscous; or a freshly 
mixed varnish is added to the foun- 
tain and the mixture becomes thin- 
ner. In each case the amount of var- 
nish transferred to the sheet is 
changed. Perhaps there will be little 
change noted in gloss but there can 
be a very great change in color as a 
result of this operation. 


Allowable Variations 


There is another disturbing fea- 
ture which sometimes occurs in this 
problem of color control. The cus- 
tomer may ask the printer to supply 
prints showing the extremes in color 
variation which can be expected. On 
more than one occasion proofs have 
been pulled and the customer as- 
sured that these limits can be easily 
maintained. When such a request is 
made, the printer is automatically 
put on the spot. If he shows the cus- 
tomer prints with too great a varia- 


tion he may lose the order, but if 
the proofs show too little difference 
he may have the job rejected. There 
is no absolutely safe way of setting 
up such limits. Even though several 
satisfactory runs may be produced, 
slightly more or less calendaring of 
a portion of the stock on a future 
run may make the color range sub- 
mitted far too short. 


Human Eye Needs Help 


Only the most discouraging part 
of color control through the use of 
instruments thus far has been pre- 
sented. It would be unfair to say 
that no improvement can come from 
their use. Considerable improvement 
in uniformity has been claimed by 
printers who knew nothing about 
the principles on which the instru- 
ments operated. In those cases where 
the principles were understood even 
greater improvements have resulted. 
In the first place, if wet sheets are 
constantly checked, the whole job 
will be much more uniform than if 
the pressman attempts to regulate 
the flow of the ink on the basis of 
some okay sheet which is constantly 
changing color as it dries into the 
paper. Thus even though it may dry 
to the wrong shade, at least it will 
be uniform throughout the run. Also 
sheets printed under artificial light 
will be the same shade as those run 
under daylight conditions. 

The value of instrument readings 
shows up in layouts where large and 
small areas of a color appear on dif- 
ferent parts of the sheet. Frequently 
when the job is finished and folded, 
these areas are brought into posi- 
tion side by side and although visu- 
ally both appeared to be the same 
color on the sheet when it was being 
printed, the smaller one is actually 
darker. When solid areas are large 
enough to be measured they can be 
made to be identical even though to 
the eye they appear to be entirely 
different, and when the finished job 
is folded they will match exactly. 

Thus far no attempt has been 
made to criticize the accuracy with 
which any of the available instru- 
ments will read color. Even the poor- 
est or perhaps the least expensive 
instrument is better than the human 
eye. In one instance a pressman was 
known to bring a sheet to be checked 
on one of the lower-priced instru- 
ments. He grumbled about all the 
fuss being made over color control 
in that particular shop and said, 
“There is nothing wrong with this 
sheet. I can tell that from looking at 
it.” The instrument showed that one 
section of the sheet was running a 
little bit light and he was instructed 
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to open the keys on the fountain 
about a quarter of a turn and bring 
in another sheet. He was then asked 
if the quarter turn had made enough 
difference to make the color appear 
to be wrong. He said, “A quarter of 
a turn would not make enough dif- 
ference to see. It still looks the same 
to me.” But it was enough to regis- 
ter on the instrument and since this 
was a color which became very much 
darker on drying a great difference 
was noticeable in the lighter portion 
after the sheet had dried. 

Thus the principal interest of the 
printer in the type of instrument he 
can use for control work is not to 
get one which will read color with 
greatest accuracy but instead chose 
the one which is the most suitable 
for use upon freshly printed press 
sheets: the one which can give him 
a picture of the ink distribution on 
a sheet in the minimum amount of 
time. As yet no completely satisfac- 
tory instrument has become avail- 
able, but it is possible to attain 
greater accuracy of control through 
the use of those now on the market 
than is possible by observation 
which depends solely on the eyes. 


Fancy Figuring 

Do you have trouble with cost ac- 
counting? Why worry needlessly? 
Try this new method expounded in 
the Congress of these United States. 
We quote from that historic docu- 
ment, the Congressional Record of 
February 13, 1950: 

Mr. Rich: “Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and include an editorial 
from the Altoona Tribune of February 
11, it being entitled “Was Lincoln a 
Reactionary?” 

The Speaker: “Is there any objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania?” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Huber: “Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not 
object, how much is this going to cost?” 

Mr. Rich: “It is one of those items 
that are being put in every day by ev- 
ery member.” 

Mr. Huber: “I read the Record every 
day, and every day it costs $80 a page. 
Some day we have got to start saving 
money somewhere.” 

Mr. Rich: “Starting saving money? 
That is the trouble with you. You are 
not trying to start saving money.” 

Mr. Rankin: “Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I want to correct 
the impression made by the gentleman 
from Ohio. It does not cost $80 a page. 
All it costs is the ink and paper. We 
already have the machinery running 
nd the people employed to print the 

‘ongressional Record.” 

How long could you stay in busi- 

‘ess by using this financial policy? 





Send in your queries on any phase of lithography for answer by Charles F. King 


PAPER CONDITIONING 


I have just read your article on the 
problems of conditioning paper in the 
May 1950 issue of THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER. On page 44, about the middle of the 
first column, you discussed the change 
from winter conditions of 73° to 75° at 
45 per cent relative humidity to a sum- 
mer condition of 85° to 87° at the same 
humidity, and the curling and misreg- 
ister which resulted. Then you referred 
to the LTF data quoted earlier on the 
effect of temperature on the moisture 
content where the relative humidity 
was maintained constant, as indicating 
that no trouble should have occurred 
with a change of this magnitude. 

The curve (figure 9) on page 23 of 
our Technical Bulletin Number 8 was 
taken from the Bureau of Standards 
results published in Research Paper 
Number 633 of which you no doubt 
have a copy. It refers to paper at equi- 
librium, a condition which can only ex- 
ist in the case of single sheets or lifts 
having full access to air, and where 
sufficient time is allowed for the uni- 
form adjustment in moisture content. 

Paper in piles is something different. 
You refer to the change-over from win- 
ter to summer conditions and vice versa 
as if it were sudden, let us say, within 
twenty-four hours. Large piles of paper 
will not change much in temperature in 
twenty-four hours even though the air 
in the room where they are stored has 
been changed. The result is that the 
pile of paper maintains around itself a 
cool or warm blanket of air, as the case 
may be. If you will consult your Psy- 
chrometric Chart, you will see that 
raising the room temperature from 75° 
to 85° F. at 45 per cent (relative) 
humidity will increase the absolute hu- 
midity from 58 grains to 80 grains of 
moisture per pound of dry air. But this 
same air immediately surrounding the 
pile of paper is cooled back to some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 75° F. 
thus raising its relative humidity to 
62 per cent. As a result, the paper in 
the early stages of the change-over will 
pick up moisture at the edges and be- 
come wavy. Then as the pile warms up 
to 85 per cent the edges will lose part 
of this moisture but not all. The result 
is that the waviness will remain, and 
probably cannot be conditioned out of 
the sheets. This is very much the same 
situation as when cold paper, properly 
adjusted for a given pressroom condi- 
tion, is unwrapped before the pile has 
warmed up to pressroom temperature. 


I think that you should correct the 
impression you give that the Founda- 
tion’s data doesn’t mean anything. No 
hard feelings, Charlies, since this is all 
in the interest of spreading honest-to- 
goodness information. 

(From Robert F. Reed, Research 
Consultant for the Lithographic Tech- 
nicol Foundation.) 

No, Professor Reed, I was not try- 
ing to give the impression that the 
Foundation’s data do not mean any- 
thing. Instead I was trying to imply 
that the data which are available con- 
cerning the behavior of paper are 
incomplete. As I stated in the article 
to which you referred, I was not 
attempting to criticize those data 
which had already been gathered but 
rather to point out that they are in- 
sufficient to explain what occurs in 
practice. 

In your letter you have shown a 
possible cause for the action which 
took place in one of the examples I 
used but in doing so you rigidly ad- 
kered to the concept that relative 
humidity must be the cause of trou- 
ble, whereas this was only one of 
several illustrations given to show 
that there may be more to this ques- 
tion of the behavior of paper than 
has heretofore been given consider- 
ation in the Foundation’s publica- 
tions. Since receiving your reply I 
have talked to a number of technical 
men who have had considerable ex- 
perience with paper. Some felt that 
your explanation of what took place 
might be correct while others rather 
doubted if an action such as you de- 
scribed actually would occur. All of 
us would like to know what did hap- 
pen and have the necessary data to 
prevent such occurrences in future. 

Personally I cannot visualize a 
blanket of cool air surrounding a 
load of stock. You recognize the fact 
that paper is a poor conductor of 
heat when you state that it takes a 
considerable length of time for a 
large load to make a change of 10 to 
13° F. In the example to which you 
referred, the temperature of a room 
was raised and the relative humidity 
was kept constant, so any change 
would be much slower than the 
change which takes place when a 
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skid of cold paper is undressed in a 
warm room and there will be less 
chance of such a blanket existing. 
Because the temperature of the room 
would require three to four hours to 
reach the new reading the edges of 
the paper would tend to come into 
equilibrium with the increasing tem- 
perature of the surrounding air and 
this difference will gradually pene- 
trate into the center of the load. 
Since, as you say, it will take a long 
time for the whole load to reach a 
uniform temperature, there will be 
great differences existing between 
the center and the edges of the load 
but there will never be any great dif- 
ference in temperature between the 
edge of the paper and the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Hence there never 
will be any great difference in rela- 
tive humidity. 

Now that we both have expressed 
our opinions as to what may take 
place in actual practice we both can 
be accused of practicing “armchair 
research,” but I do feel certain that 
you, as well as I, would prefer to have 
something more reliable on which we 
could depend when confronted with 
these complex shop problems. 


FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 


We recently received a reprint of 
your article in the April issue titled, 
“More about Absorptivity of Paper.” 
The company by whom I am employed 
is now manufacturing a coated paper 
designed primarily for offset lithogra- 
phy and, consequently, your article was 
of particular interest to me. 

Both my theoretical and practical 
background in the graphic arts indus- 
try is new and very limited, and I have 
a vast number of unanswered ques- 
tions, primarily regarding the litho- 
graphic process. In all of the reading 
which I have done I cannot recall hav- 
ing seen a discussion devoted specifi- 
cally to the relationship between the 
acid content of the moistening solution 
and press performance as far as type 
and quantity of ink which can be car- 
ried on the plate is concerned. Also, 
there appears to be a number of diverse 
opinions regarding the quantity of so- 
lution and the acid content of the moist- 
ening solution which should be carried 
on the plate for various types of forms 
such as solid and spot coverage. 

Would it be possible for you to rec- 
ommend either a publication or articles 
which are concerned with the problems 
I have mentioned above? 

I can well understand your con- 
fusion in regard to this subject. To 


SUCCESSFUL IS THE LABEL FOR LEHMANN 


The new two-story and base- 
ment plant of Lehmann Printing 
and Lithographing Company, de- 
signer and manufacturer of pri- 
vate brand labels, has more than 
100,000 square feet of space and 
is built upon solid rock. 

Adolph Lehmann, president of 
the firm, founded the San Fran- 
cisco business in 1901 with a few 
dollars, one small job printing 
press, and one boy employee. Lo- 
cation of this modest little shop 
was only a matter of yards away 
from the new building acquired 
almost a half-century later. The 


one-room, $10 per month rental 
beginning has developed into a 
weekly payroll in excess of $12,- 
000. Labels are completely proc- 
essed from creation of a design 
to shipment of the finished prod- 
uct. Included in the battery of 
offset presses are those built for 
handling specialty items such as 
glassine and cellophane. 

This modern plant is said to be 
one of the finest label plants in 
the world. And millions of its 
labels go on products with brand- 
names of manufacturers in a 
dozen foreign countries. 
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you and to many of us who have been 
in this industry quite a long time it 
seems that research on these two 
subjects should be on top of the list 
to be considered, but because of the 
peculiar way in which this industry 
is divided between lithographers and 
suppliers and each doing its own re- 
search work in its own field, there 
has actually never been any attempt 
to make a complete investigation of 
the function of water on the press. 

Years ago the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation investigated the 
effect of fountain water on the image 
substance on albumin plates and rec- 
ommended that this type of plate be 
run within the limits of pH which 
caused a minimum of swelling of the 
light-hardened albumin. And it was 
found that aluminum plates could be 
run satisfactorily under certain con- 
ditions at a pH value of 4.6 while 
zinc plates required a pH of 3.8 
(LTF Research Bulletin Number 6). 
Later many interpreted this to mean 
that all jobs regardless of coverage, 
type of ink, or stock should be run 
with solutions which had these val- 
ues. Such instructions were even car- 
ried into some of the LTF literature. 
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LTF Research Bulletin Number 13 
shows that the pH of both paper and 
fountain solution have a direct rela- 
tionship to the speed with which ink 
will dry, and that the lower the pH 
the slower will be the drying. More 
recent Foundation work which deals 
with the use of cellulose gum and the 
wettability of metals admits that pH 
values as high as 7 may be used on 
certain classes of work and with 
some inks when cellulose gum is 
used. Thus the Foundation has con- 
cerned itself principally with the 
nature of the plate and paid little if 
any consideration to the nature of 
the ink or the ink coverage. 

The National Printing Ink Insti- 
tute is at present doing some work 
to try to find some of the relation- 
ships which must exist between ink 
formulation and the acid content of 
the moistening solution. This work 
is being done, in part at least, in 
co-operation with the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. Thus far only 
preliminary reports have been pub- 
lished in the trade press. Part of the 
work has been hampered by lack of 
definitions for terms common in the 
jargon of the lithographic trade. 

Still another approach to the prob- 
lem has appeared in articles pub- 
lished in the American Inkmaker in 
recent months. Presumably the en- 
tire concept of the writer of these 
articles, of the behavior of litho- 
graphic inks is based on the hydro- 
philic and hydrophobic characteris- 
tics of the pigments and the vehicles 
used in the formulation of the ink. 
In his work he apparently does not 
pay much attention to the composi- 
tion of the fountain solution or the 
effect of absorptivity of paper. Thus 
you can see that this whole problem 
has been more or less a hit-and-miss 
proposition and hence conflicting 
views are inevitable. 

Frankly I can say that I certainly 
do not have the answer but I do know 
that acidity as measured in terms of 
PH is not the whole answer. Paper, 
ink, the chemical composition of the 
fountain water, grain of the plate, 
and many other factors all play an 
important role, and all should be in- 
vestigated concurrently to secure 
the utmost in results. 


DRY OFFSET EQUIPMENT 

We are turning to you for assistance 
in directing our request for full de- 
tails of the dry offset process (as well 
as illustrated booklets of machinery 
for the production of this type of 
work). 

Information concerning dry off- 
set may be obtained from the manu- 
acturers of equipment and supplies 
ox regular offset printing. 
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CONTEST DEADLINE NEAR 


© Typographers, here is your chance to share in the prizes 
to be awarded by THE INLAND PRINTER for the best 
letterhead design submitted in current contest. You have 
only until September 11 to get your entries into our office. 
Entries will be judged by leading typographers. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


* Submit fifteen proofs in two colors, one of which may be black. 
Any color stock may be used. 


* Also, three proofs in black ink on white stock of each form 
separately. All copy must appear across top of 8%2- by 11-inch 
sheet (regular letterhead size). Type and cast ornaments only to 
be used. No special drawings permitted. 


* Proofs must be mailed flat. Name and address must only appear 
on the back of one of the two-color designs. 


COPY WHICH MUST BE USED IS AS FOLLOWS: 
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CALLAHAN PRINTING CO. NOT INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 
BUTLER 3-4498 
2345 N. MAIN STREET 
ANYTOWN, U. S. A. 











PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


* First prize, $25; second prize, $15; third prize, $10; fourth prize, 
a two-year subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. A six-month 
subscription to each of the five next-highest-ranking contestants. 
Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 


MAIL YOUR ENTRIES TO: 
* CONTEST EDITOR, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 WEST JACKSON 
BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


= HURRY! = 
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®@ WOULD you like to sell to a private 
school a magazine which will accom- 
plish these three aims? 

1. Augment the effect of space 
advertising in securing new pupils. 

2. Act as a live school magazine 
in the interests of the students and 
alumni. 

3. Offer the members of the staff 
a thorough training in the practical 
problems involved in the production 
of a house organ, a training which 
will be valuable when they graduate. 

Through the kindness of Lauros 
M. Phoenix, director of New York- 
Phoenix School of Design, we are 
able to give our readers the inside 
story of a house magazine which has 
become exceptionally successful in 
its field. Here is the story: 

Some years ago Mr. Phoenix ap- 
preached the writer with an idea 
for a house organ. He wanted some- 
thing that would interest students. 
And he hoped that what interested 
active students would interest pros- 
pective students as well. Finally he 
had the idea that the experience 
gained by the students in producing 
the paper could be of use when they 
graduated and sought work in the 
art field. Mr. Phoenix had given 
much thought to the problem and 
was thoroughly sold on the proposi- 
tion. So we went to work on the idea 
and under his enthusiastic guidance 
the following plan was evolved. 


Choose Distinctive Format 


The New York—Phceniz Art Jour- 
na', as it was called, was started as a 
four-page folder, 8% by 11 inches, 
to be published bi-monthly. A staff 
was appointed from among the stu- 
dents and work was started. The 
first job of the staff was to select 
a format. Samples of printed work 
were secured from paper houses and 
also from the New York Employing 
Printers Association. After much 
study the staff chose a format which 
was interesting and distinctive with- 
out being freakish. 
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Then came the most important 
part of the planning, the choice of 
the nature of the editorial content. 
Mr. Phoenix was anxious that the 
teachers should feel that they were 
an important part of the venture. 
To include them he hit upon the idea 
of picturing one or two of the in- 
structors on the cover of magazine, 
changing with each issue. Some of 
these were formal portraits filling 
almost the entire cover. Others were 
informal pictures showing the in- 
structors at work in their classes. 
The treatment of the pictures has 
been interesting and has shown pros- 
pects the type of instructors they 
can expect to find at the school. 


Articles by Faculty 


Another important feature agreed 
upon was a series of instructive arti- 
cles by members of the faculty. These 
articles were to be short and inter- 
esting, and contain features which 
might be missed by students not at- 
tending the particular classes held 
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DISTANCE IS NO OBSTACLE 
WITH THE “ACCOUNT RELATIONSHIP” 


IN PRINTING . - © «© «© © © © © «© 
Provence-Jarrard is successfully serving clients in a 
score of cities in the East, Midwest, and Far South, in 
addition to its valued clientele in its home town of 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

Contract methods, stocking of essential printed 
matter, and inventory records enable us to serve you, 
wherever you are, just as if we were located in your 
own home town. 


Provence-JarrArD COMPANY 
Printing . Binding - Office Equipment - Filing Supplies 
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Effective advertisement used on the inside back 
cover of house magazine of southern printer 


by these instructors. To these have 
been added occasional] instructive 
articles by outsiders. 

But the most important feature, 
as it has turned out, has been the 
accounts of the student activities. 
These columns are written by the 
students themselves and largely take 
the form of gossip columns. They 
tell what is doing socially, who be- 
came engaged to whom, and what 
happy couples married. Other items 
mention those who have given up day 
classes and joined the night group 
because they secure jobs. The alumni 
were not forgotten. Here the empha- 
sis has been placed on successful 
activities. 

Checking on the new students, it 
has become evident that they were 
impressed by the accounts of the ac- 
tivities. It was evident the students 
were having a good time, and that 
some of them were even meeting 
their future life partners. Moreover, 
and this was important in the minds 
of the prospective students, there 
was a general atmosphere of getting 
jobs among the students and of suc- 
cess among the graduates. 

Another important feature has 
been the reproductions of the work 
of these students. About half the to- 
tal cost of the Art Journal has gone 
into the making of plates for repro- 
duction of art work chosen by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Art Journal 
from the studies of various classes. 
While the originals have been those 
which in the opinion of the staff are 
most worth while, care has been 
taken to use the work of as many 
different students as possible during 
the year. This has given the students 
the opportunity to see the reproduc- 
tion value of their work. It has also 
allowed any outside readers to see 
the quality of the work being turned 
out by the current students. 


Social Notes Important 


Finally, on the social side, the 
school has held dances—Christmas 
parties and like events. Photographs 
have been taken of these good times 
and have been published in the Art 
Journal. 

Altogether the Art Journal, under 
its student staff, has built up an in- 
teresting picture of life at the school. 
Without any selling copy the pros- 
pect has been able to see for himself 
that the students were having a good 
time while making good progress 
with their studies. Furthermore, 
members of the staff have had oppor- 
tunities to do work of professional 
calibre in getting out the publication. 
These opportunities have come in do- 
ing the actual work of producing the 
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publication under the guidance of 
professionals. 

To publish the Art Journa’ the 
student staff is now organized as 
follows: First an editor-in-chief and 
an assistant editor. Upon these two 
falls the work of planning and fur- 
nishing the ideas for the issue. They 
supervise all sub-editors and give 
them their assignments. They attend 
all conferences and keep the work 
of the issue moving along. They work 
with the art editor to decide total 
amount of copy to be used. They 
gauge the amount of copy to be set 
so that the school will not have an 
overrun on its hands. Also they mark 
up the copy for the printer. 

When the galleys come from the 
printer, the editor proofreads them 
and works with the art editor on 
page make-up. Finally, the editor 
checks final line-up on page proofs 
and makes necessary adjustments. 
It is the editor’s okay that sends the 
job to press. 


Staff of Consultants 


One more responsibility falls on 
the editor. The Art Journal is the 
official publication of an educational 
institution. As such it must have a 
high standard both of writing and 
of art work. Particularly it needs to 
be free from “howlers” or other 
weird mistakes. A singular subject 
coupled with a plural predicate is out 
of place in any writing and particu- 
larly in a school publication. Yet the 
only way to insure a publication 
against such errors is to make one 
person responsible, and in this case 
responsibility rests with the editor. 


Assisting the editor-in-chief and 
other members of the staff is a board 
of editorial consultants. This board 
includes Mr. Phoenix, one of his as- 
sistants, and the printer. It is their 
specific duty to lend a hand wherever 
necessary. Naturally, members of 
the staff are new to the problems 
when starting in and they need help 
and advice. It is the work of these 
editorial consultants which gives the 
members of the staff the extra train- 
ing which is their reward for service 
on the staff. 


Valuable Experience 


Next, the publication has an art 
editor and his assistant. Their job, 
first of all, is to help other members 
of the staff select the student work 
to be included in the issue. Then the 
art director designs a new cover for 
each issue. After this comes the big 
job of laying out the pages, which 
includes scaling all pictures for the 
engraver and choosing the type for 
the headings and subheadings. Like- 
wise the art editor is responsible for 
any art work needed especially for 
the current issue. Finally, he and the 
editor-in-chief get together to paste 
up the dummy for the printer. 

It will be noted that these duties 
give the art director excellent prac- 
tice in preparing him for similar 
work when he graduates from the 
school. 

Then the Art Journa! has a busi- 
ness manager. His duties are rela- 
tively light. He looks after subscrip- 
tions, which are small ($1.25 per 
year from each student) and he han- 
dles distribution of copies amongst 
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Von Hoffmann motto presents a Golden Rule for treatment of salesmen. Copy may be used by others 


subscribers. He also acts as space 
salesman, selling advertising space 
to various art supply stores near the 
school. 


Pictures and Production 


The present group boasts a staff 
photographer in the person of one of 
the students who is a professional 
photographer. It is his duty to fur- 
nish photos of all interesting current 
events, parties, and class groups. He 
works with the art director in fur- 
nishing necessary photographs for 
the cover. In addition he re-scales 
photographs for combination pic- 
tures, enlarging or reducing them as 
needed. And as a final but important 
duty he makes panchromatic pic- 
tures of colored originals to give the 
engraver black and white copy. 

One of the busiest men on the staff 
is the production manager. By the 
same token he is generally the mem- 
ber of the staff who needs the most 
instruction from the editorial con- 
sultants. It is his job to handle all 
production details with the printer. 
As a routine job he takes care of all 
cuts as they are returned to the 
school after being used in an issue. 
It is his job to look after the cut file 
and get out all cuts which are used 
for re-runs. 

Then, tco, it is his duty to take 
care of all original art work, to see 
that it comes back from the printer, 
and is returned to its owner. And 
when production starts, it is also his 
responsibility to see that all art work 
is delivered to the printer. 

But for the most important part 
of the production man’s work he 
needs help from the printer and from 
the director as well. And at the same 
time this part of his duties will give 
him a wealth of information outside 
his regular school studies. It is his 
problem to keep the cost of plates 
within reason and to avoid making 
unprintable plates. Students, and for 
that matter experienced artists, 
sometimes make line originals with 
lines too fine for reproduction, espe- 
cially when too great a reduction is 
involved. It takes training to learn 
when an original will make a print- 
able plate and when not, but the 
training is invaluable. 

Also the production manager needs 
to learn when a copper line plate is 
necessary and when zinc will suffice. 
And an even more difficult situation 
arises when he must make a choice 
between the best grade of halftones 
and a cheaper grade. When the choice 
is well made, money can be saved but 
the student must learn a lot about 
reproduction before he becomes com- 
petent to make the big decision for 
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himself. Lastly it is the province of 
the production man to have the cuts 
made in the most economical manner 
and to eliminate combination plates, 
stripping, or other extras. 

Also of the greatest importance in 
keeping up the interest of the pub- 
lication are the following: the so- 
ciety editor, the faculty editor, the 
alumni editor, and the night editor. 
These students are responsible for 
recording news and gossip of their 
respective groups. Also they are re- 


@ IT IS WELL KNOWN that paper is a 
two-sided fabric. Although the dif- 
ference is not so great in some kinds 
(coated, for example) as in others 
and although some manufacturers of 
fine book and offset papers have re- 
duced the difference in surface of 
the two sides to the minimum, still 
there is a difference. It is recog- 
nized when making up a dummy by 
arranging the pages when at all pos- 
sible so that screen plates shall print 
on pages on the right or face side 
and not the reverse side of the paper. 

When some printers want to pro- 
duce a de luxe job on uncoated paper 
in which two-sidedness is quite pro- 
nounced, they employ a stronger 
makeready for printing on the wire 
side. Also they carry a sheet of bake- 
lite for top drawsheet on the cylinder 
when printing both sides. With these 
aids and suiting the ink to the paper 
and watching the feed of ink from 
fountain carefully so that it shall 
produce the same inking effect to 
the eye on both sides, it is possible 
almost to nullify the difference in the 
appearance of the print on felt and 
wire sides, which is impossible with- 
out these attentions. 

Whether paper is supplied by cus- 
tomer, advertising agency, the pub- 
lisher, or the printer himself, the 
latter should try to get an arrange- 
ment with the grain of the paper 
vertical on the page. Thus the leaves 
of a book curve readily when opened, 
without strain at the extreme back 
edge. If the grain runs across the 
page the leaves seem to stiffen, with 
the result that the back breaks and 
the book is ruined. 

A worse extension of the trouble 
is a book consisting of some pages 
of text on uncoated and other pages 
of pictures on coated paper with the 
grain vertical in one paper and hori- 
zontal in the other. This arrange- 
ment should never be permitted 
unless unavoidable because of the 
well known fact that paper stretches 
much more across than with the 
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Points to Remember About Grain of Paper 


sponsible for special assignments by 
the editor-in-chief for articles within 
their own domain. They should be 
careful not to miss anything of im- 
portance in their groups. Their ma- 
terial should be interesting both to 
students and to outsiders seeing the 
magazine for the first time. It is the 
depicting of school activities which 
makes the magazine so attractive. 
This is the picture of a pretty well 
organized school magazine. It is also 
a picture of an extra curricular 








grain. The ideal arrangement is with 
the grain vertical in both papers, 
and second best (or at least less trou- 
blesome) with the grain horizontal 
in bcth papers. 

If the picture leaves have the 
grain vertical and the text horizon- 
tal, the picture leaves may expand 
and stretch out over the front of the 
book a thirty-second of an inch or 
more according to the width of the 
leaf, after the book reaches the cus- 
tomer. Or with the grain across in 
the picture leaves and up and down 
in the text leaves, the picture leaves 
may project at the top and bottom 
of the book after stretching. 

Another reason why the pages of 
pictures should have the grain ver- 
tical as well as the text is to obtain 
neater pasting in the picture leaves. 
When the moist paste is applied, the 
stretch is sidewise against the grain 
and the insert lies flat as it should. 
But if the picture leaf has the grain 
running across, the moisture will 
stretch the sheet up and down so as 
to show wrinkles at the back edge. 
These wrinkles may extend well out 
into the page. 

When the pressman runs a job 
with part of the sheets with grain in 
one direction and part in the other, 
he should keep the two lots separate 
for his own and the binder’s advan- 
tage and convenience. It is custom- 
ary for the container to be marked 
showing that the grain runs the long 
way of the sheet; that is, 25 by 38 
inches means the grain runs the 
38-inch way, which is generally the 
case. If the reverse is true, the con- 
tainer is marked 38 by 25. Exposed 
to the same atmospheric conditions, 
the shorter dimension would expand 
or contract more per inch than the 
longer so that it is usual practice to 
feed the longer edge of the sheet to 
the grippers for better feeding and 
more likely register. 

With a mixed large lot of paper to 
run, it is preferable to put the sheets 
through first with grain parallel to 














training course which gives the stu- 
dents invaluable experience to use 
when they are out looking for a job. 
And it is a picture of a house maga- 
zine which presents the school in a 
vastly more interesting light than 
could be portrayed by an ordinary 
catalog. Any printer who can get 
such a magazine to print will have 
an interesting and profitable ac- 
count, and will be printing direct 
mail literature which is a good in- 
vestment for his client. 


By Eugene St. John 


the longer dimensions and allow the 
sheets with grain parallel to the 
shorter dimension to season to press- 
room atmosphere while the other 
part of the lot is going through the 
press. If the edges are wavy from 
moisture, moderate heat may some- 
times aid in overcoming the waves. 
Thus an infrared heater is used to 
radiate heat on the edges of wavy 
sheets as they leave the automatic 
feeder to go to the grippers. 

The pressman should put markers 
in the two parts of a lot of paper and 
keep them separate for the binder 
because if a folding machine is set 
to fold paper accurately with the 
grain, every sheet with grain the 
other way will fold out of register. 
With two parallel folds the error is 
magnified. 

When the pressman must move his 
guides he should make the change 
clear to the binder by shifting the 
niggerhead so that the binder will 
be warned before waste of a number 
of sheets occurs. 

Especially on sizable books the 
caliper of paper should be watched 
because if a cover is made in advance 
for a certain number of leaves of a 
book of uniform caliper, as is some- 
times necessary on a rush job, dis- 
aster looms if the cover does not fit 
because the sheets of paper from 
which the leaves of the book were 
cut were not of uniform caliper. Pre- 
calculated postage is also concerned 
with change of caliper in sheets. 

All forms to be printed as sheets 
of numerous illustrations to be cut 
into individual inserts should be 
spaced for the large sheet to cut 
without waste of time into pieces 
which the binder can insert in the 
signature. If this is not cared for in 
advance the binder has to do a lot of 
unnecessary cutting and trimming. 

If paper for sheets of pictures to 
be inserted varies in size, the form 
should be made up so that all the 
assorted sheets will trim smooth at 
the edges away from the guides. 
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pecimen Review 


THE WERTHEIM COMPANY, New York 
City.—While your specimen book “Type 
Faces” is not stylish or impressive it is 
done in a practical way and should be 
helpful to your customer users. Pages 
with information on various subjects re- 
lated to use of type are helpful like the 
specimen pages. We like the blue covers 
with blue plastic binding; typography on 
the front is attractive. It is a nice job. 
JEROME GOULD ASSOCIATES, of Los An- 
geles.—Your series of blot- 
ters for the Eureka Press 
are, as far as we recall, the 
most unusual we have seen 
ina long, long time. It might 
be said they seem too imagi- 
native but they really do the 
job. Though many would 
declare them freakish, they 
are rousing to the nth de- 
gree. We shy from the task 
of describing them adequate- 
ly in any amount of space 
that could be spared. We 
plan a group showing of 
some of them with other un- 
usual blotters we’ve collected 
in an early issue. Watch for 
the display. Congratulations. 
ALBERT BLITZ, of Detroit, 
Michigan.—We regret the 
items you sent for comment 
were inadvertently mislaid 
among others to which at- 
tention had been given. Your 
notehead and business card 
indicate quite unusual tal- 
ent in layout and typography 
and, while less impressive 
because printed in just one 
color, the other pieces are of 
comparative merit. Your se- 
lection of types also indi- 
cates above average talent, 
indeed to see the work does 
not suggest a lad of seven- 
teen using a 3- by 5-inch 
press to turn it out. Move 
on, young man, move up! 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER 
COMPANY, of Chicago.—Con- 
gratulations on your stir- 
ring “Calendar of American 
¥reedoms.” What might oth- 
erwise have been a conven- 
tional, if attractive, calendar 
is made great by its theme. 
Appropriately, the calendar 
starts out with the patriotic 
tionth of July (going on 
tirough July 1951). Of wall 





size, 13 by 22 inches, bound in green 
plastic at top, each leaf tells of and 
illustrates one precious freedom this 
country offers, as, for an example, the 
month of August, which spotlights the 
freedom of enterprise. Copy reads: “In 
America every man has a chance to 
take a chance.” A sketch of the “horse- 
less carriage” appears over a view of 
the modern automobile factory. The 
calendar is your worthy contribution to 


Light fare for summer consumption — that’s 
what Specimen Review presents this month. 
The usual considerations—fine typography 
and outstanding design—have been set aside. 
Look at these clever pieces and enjoy yourself 





Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh ace typographer (in case you don’t know), was 
relaxed when he approved a hopping June bug on his magazine. Will he 
tighten up over what engraver did to his cap J? Color on original is yellow 





the task of “selling the American philos- 
ophy of freedom as it has never been 
sold before.” 

THE RUMFORD PREsS, of Concord, New 
Hampshire.—Your 1950-1951 calendar 
starting with .the month of April is 
beautifully done, fine enough to justify 
hanging on any wall. Spiral bound at 
top (the narrow dimension) the upper 
half of each leaf features an illustration 
in four-color process of some landscape 
scene which anyone who has 
ever visited the state will 
recognize as not only pic- 
turesque but representative 
of some section of it. Press- 
work on these pictures is 
really excellent. When it is 
realized that the typography 
of the calendar sections is in 
smart and up-to-date faces 
it will be recognized that the 
piece is fully good enough to 
represent the great printing 
establishment it does. The 
front leaf, or cover, is in 
deep blue on pale blue stock, 
the company work mark be- 
ing shown in large size and 
in reverse color. The regu- 
lar leaves are of fine quality 
white enameled paper and 
the back one is of substantial 
card stock die cut to permit 
functioning as an easel. Size 
of 8% by 11 inches is good; 
it is big enough to be impres- 
sive, not so large as to seem 
obstreperous. 

STEIN CRAFTSMEN, of At- 
lanta, Georgia.—You may 
feel proud of your new speci- 
men book, “Type.” As first 
seen it is really dazzling, but 
not too much so. Covers of 
heavy antique paper are of 
as brilliant a red as we’ve 
seen, suggest those glowing 
inks available now for silk- 
screen printing and being 
worked on by different man- 
ufacturers for use on ortho- 
dox letterpress printing. Red 
plastic binding is of an excel- 
lent color match, just enough 
off shade to be interesting. 
With such colorful paper we 
can’t think of a two-color 
printing combination which 
would equal the appearance 
of the exceptional, reason- 
ably big design in black only. 
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Mr. Stuart continues in light manner but used red as his second color 





The Marchbanks Press Girls and Boys... 





Title of folder printed in deep olive (picture) and the red on India paper 











Indeed, any color would 
searcely “show.” Sectional 
title leaves are of the same 
red as the cover but thinner, 
due, we believe, to laminat- 
ing two sheets for the covers. 
Scales to facilitate copy fit- 
ting are on each leaf whether 
showing small-size machine- 
set styles or display. Fur- 
thermore, you have been lib- 
eral in the number of lines 
shown of the more widely 
used display styles, a big 
help to the layout men even 
though complete alphabets 
are not shown. Excellent 
presswork completes the ar- 
ray of fine features the book 
presents. 

JUDAH S. ELIEZER, Roches- 
ter, New York.—In a way 
the arrangement of the two 
upper groups of the Hardoon 
letterhead has merit. There 
is evident a certain force and 
distinction in the layout, this 
despite the fact that the 
parts across the top are of 
about equal width or length, 
whichever way the measure 
across might be considered. 
We can not condone the 
name, given and family, and 
word “junior” without caps 
starting them. Too, the 
group of three lines on the 
right, as starting at top at 
base of big name line on the 
left is hard to read as set 
all caps. If caps are to be 


avoided, as name seems to sug- 
gest, why set whole words and 
lines altogether in them? 
Words set wholly in caps are 
all the same shape—rectan- 
gles—each word in upper and 
lower case (even all lower 
case) has a shape all its own 
by reason of combinations of 
normal and high letters which 
occur at different points in 
practically every word. And 
italic caps are more difficult 
to read than roman caps, too. 
Finally, of the three lines you 
have made the first two of uni- 
form length by placing an in- 
ordinate amount of space be- 
tween words of the second. 
Shape of the whole group 
would be better if the second 
came out a natural length 
when the whole group of three 
lines would be an inverted 
pyramid form which is one of 
the best patterns. 

JOHN W. SHIELDS, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.—Congratu- 
lations upon the silver anni- 
versary of one of the best and 
best-known trade cemposition 
plants in the country. Con- 
gratulations as well on the in- 
teresting, impressive, and at- 
tractive 9- by 12-inch brochure 
issued to broadcast the arrival 
of the event. Cover design is 
really outstanding. Basis is 
the line plate of a slug-casting 
machine filling the page all 
but to the limits, this in silver 





and fas, 
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Start with two rabbits, one atop orange panel on front of effective folder 
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Open folder (from Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis) to 101/g by 1234 inches 
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against the pale pleasing green 
of the cover stock. Lettering 
and type matter overprinting 
in deep green are also big and 
decidedly impressive. Really, 
the page has power with a cap- 
ital “P” and, contrary to what 
is too often true when power is 
sought, is in no sense an affront 
to good taste. We like the in- 
side pages, too, and especially 
the first one which leads off 
(at start of text) with an out- 
lined and vignetted halftone 
portrait of yourself adorned 
with light shade commonly used 
by operators. It is a swell pic- 
ture of you and printed in 
brown on the soft yellow text 
paper whereon type is printed 
in green matching the cover 
stock facing. Other text pages 
relate of the founding of your 
company, a pioneer in trade 
composition, and of the services 
all such plants—and yours, of 
course—render to the trade, to 
advertisers, and to advertising 
agencies. Presswork is excel- 
lent. We salute you. 
SANDERSON BROTHERS, North 
Abington, Massachusetts.— You 
did a splendid job on the annual 
report of Aerovox Corporation. 
Gray background printed on 
the front is suggestive of silver 
and with design and type in 
black and lemon yellow an un- 
usual and appealing all-over 
color effect results. It is inter- 
esting to note the use of about 


the same gray for the solid de- 
signed panelling on the inside 
pages. Panelling on left page 
is reversed on right page; next 
spread is gray where white pre- 
viously appeared, which makes 
a most interesting pattern over 
the two. Presswork is excellent. 
We are impressed by the folder, 
with flap at bottom of page 
three, in which the brochure 
was received, indicating the 
very worthy practice on your 
part of printing more than or- 
dered of some of the jobs you do 
and sending them out as your 
own advertising. Nothing could 
be more impressive when the 
samples are top-notch like the 
report. Printing on the folder 
of heavy blue stock—on front 
and on flap pocket—is in silver 
which is not only pleasing but 
a striking combination. With 
nothing else to base judgment 
on we would rate your company 
as being both able to do the best 
of work and as a progressive, 
successful one. Adding to the 
impression is the characterful 
illustration of your new plant 
on the pocket of page three of 
the folder. Let’s see more of 
what you do. 

THE Sport Press, of Derby, 
England.—Layout of your Feb- 
ruary blotter is rather ineffec- 
tive because there are so many 
elements which appeal to the 
eye and because some of the 
type faces (of which there are 





in variety 








PRINTS OF PARIS 











Like this one for June—which suggests vacation and a good time— 
covers of Paris Printing Company’s magazine are “in tune,” always 
lively throughout. It is not “made in Paris” but at Kansas City, 
Missouri, by Mr. Paris. Modifications of sketch in small size appear 
on each page throughout printed in red as on cover reproduced above 





hard to beat 








Third unfold is 1234- by 2034-inch page with alternate orange and white panels. The next opening, 2034 by 251 inches, shows new offset presses 
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too many) do not harmonize. 
Most serious combination is 
that of the extra-bold Bodoni 
and the style which is similar 
to Cooper Black. Since both 
are very black no advantage 
in display could possibly re- 
sult from the use of the two 
instead of one for the more 
important display lines. One 
serious fault is evident in 
practically every display line; 
the spacing between words 
is about three times what it 
should be. When space is so 
wide the words of a line ap- 
peal individually, the effect is 
made spotty, and the desirable 
unity of words which are re- 
lated is sacrificed. To give the 
Good morning my bright international mate, word “blotter” largest size 
I trust alls cee that wondertal indy” pai incepta sing ater 

Which last night remodeled the whole of mankind. ous error. There is nothing 
YAnd China and Greece, It was mastery. fie! about the word to arouse in- 
You're sure to be named as “The Man of the Year.” terest. Your blocks of copy 


Here’s four or five aspirins—swallow them, dear. 
*iimaring get, hoping yu cor about color, one headed “To 
A measure from “Chloe” or “Deep Rolling Sea, the Politician” and the other 

ich last night you sang until half after “ : e ” * 
hy apa the neighbors, you Veber al on “a mat ‘ To the Printer are interest- 
as 
I'm peed tng Lo pdb nryatnecd nag hegre tomight—" ing and so the two heads 

The life of the party, whenever spn te 4 (as quoted) should have had 
A t but be 't si : ° 
Wate and consider the ting that you you did ; the dominant emphasis. They 

, the splintere: : . 4 

It Seatal fist Tike eps faatboned aries: would invite reading. We note 
Go see your hostess—and carry a check. in the first block that the three 

I think if you sign it just “Pain in the sen ss a ‘§ 
The bank will OK it—it would have to be y primary colors will not mix 

The clown that went berserk “twixt aavae ec’ ithe dew.” 1] x li :: ll 
So drink up that seltzer, you chattering drone, well In po itics, yellow repre- 

It’s said to be good for a splintering dome. senting Liberals : red, Labor ; 


I wish I were Sandow; how far could I throw you 
For the next thirty days please pretend I don’t know you. and blue, the Tories. Second 
duffer, : 

My juvenile inca wait Well goddaminlt, suffer. block goes on to say that in 

printing the three colors work 

well together and make color- 

. ; a 5 ful pictures possible. 

Commander of the tin solders is from line drawing Signature group in red on original blotter is here ATLANTA GRAPHIC ARTS. In- 
by our artist suggesting mood of one in halftone on omitted to hold depth of outline panel but it is an- corporated, Atlanta Cleans ma 

I cover. S d color was brighter red than this other diversion of Ed. Stuart's, with second color pink ? ’ g1a. 

: —yYou may well feel the pride 


in the program for the fifty- 
sixth annual meeting of your 
association which your letter 
intimates. Cover, lettered by 
Member Conger, is interesting 
and effective due to size of ele- 
ments. Effect would be im- 
proved, we believe, if the mid- 
dle group of two slanting lines 
did not crowd the large em- 
blem in the upper left-hand 
corner of the page so closely. 
We would not center these 
’ . lines between the group above 
You re being and the single line across bot- 
tom of the page. Centering 

§ d violates proportion and is un- 
erenade interesting. However, if the 
two slanting lines were to be 
Our siren song is a seduc- dropped just a quarter- or 
. — tive harmony of paper, half-inch the congestion be- 
We're proposin ne See gay: Se: tween the first two units would 


melt the most case-hard- 
We're no great shakes on “—_ ~ oi a tina ened printing buyer's heart. If you'd like your next be overcome and there would 
prea Sa Spe et It’ '; ie bead of old sales piece to be a masterwork, why not try us, senor? be a more pleasing ratio be- 
~m skill we up-to-the-minute equipment that seems Letterpress, Offset or Silk Screen—we're virtuosos. tween the area of open space 
to do the trick. Anyway—it gets mighty effective said atieg ny ae above and below the two slant- 
results for our customers. lon't you toss us a phone jumbe: ing lines. Menu and program 
140 g lines. Menu and prog 
If you'd like to see some, just telephone (KI 6-1140). Kingsley 6-11 with names of past presidents 


sateen ttitn hence amines WILLIAMS and MARCUS COMPANY pcff%iur | and hostesses on the center 
WILLIAMS and MARCUS COMPANY, Printers Letterpress, Offset, Silk Seren © 424 South Tenth St, Phila. 47, Pa. pages are most skilfully com- 
424 South Tenth Street Philadelphia 47, Pa. posed in type. Now, mention 
may be made of the features 
Progressive Philadelphia Printer goes a courtin’ customers with a series of 4- by 6-inch mailing cards, ail which appeal most. Printing 
appealing like the two shown above. Originals are printed in orange and black on heavy yellow antique paper is by lithography, with white 
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ink on black Beckett cover. We 
are amazed at the clarity and all- 
around readability of the small 
type, the covering quality of the 
white ink used. Mr. Conger wins 
still further acclaim because the 
printing was done in his shop. 
CHAD-OHRE PREss, New York 
City—wWe like your business 
card a great deal. It is “differ- 
ent.” The idea of the yellow- 
orange background cut to form a 
panel for your name and to make 
cut of two type pieces “C” and 
“O” stand out against the back- 
ground strengthens the two fea- 
tures. What is really interesting 
about this is that the orange 
blends off around the edges like 
a vignette plate. Type matter is 
in deep brown and the letters of 
the types are red. Our only sug- 
gestion for improvement would 
be to raise the whole design on 
the card, even six points would 
help a lot. The name, being the 
largest element, is so low on the 
card as to make the effect over- 
balanced and too heavy at the 
bottom. In general, as a guide, 
the major accent of a design 
(weight) should be above center, 
some say at or near the top. Of 
course, this rule is often violated 
to advantage to the end of nov- 
elty and impressiveness, but it is 
just as well to keep it in mind 
to avoid going too far astray, and 
too often. If you hold this card 
off and look at it you will sense 
a feeling of your eyes being 
pulled downward. Practically 
this is not a good idea because. 
as we naturally read from top to 
bottom, as well as from left to 
right, a heavy element down low 
may draw the eye past something 
it is important readers should 
consider. Manifestly this applies 
more to some other forms of 
printing than to business cards 
where copy is usually limited. 
The angle of the effect on design 
as such is just the same, however. 
L. J. CHRISTENSEN PRESS, of 
Ogden, Utah.—Your new booklet 
“Chris-Crosses” is decidedly in- 
teresting as to content, text be- 
ing made up of short essays 
loaded with human interest, but 
without any reference to speak 
of about printing, your business. 
That’s all right because of the re- 
production of one of your char- 
acterful advertisements which 
appeared in the local paper on 
Sundays over a three-month pe- 
riod. Cover design, a simple but 
neat one in black on the embossed 
“gold” cover stock is impressive 
and in keeping. There is but one 
fault to point out. The essays are 
quite short. The measure of the 
type is too wide and proportion, 
one of the essential principles of 
good design, is violated on two 
counts. If the essays were set in 
shorter lines the groups would be 





falk ‘about type! 


2 CANADIAN PRINTERS, and United 
States printers as well, don’t do enough 
printing on their own account. 

That’s only one noteworthy view of 
noteworthy, American-born Mrs. Beatrice L. 
Warde, publicity director for The Monotype 
Corporation Limited, of London, who lately 
barn-stormed across this continent introduc- 
ing British monotype. 

On printing and advertising groups in 
twelve large centers, before whom she lectured 
from New York to Los Angeles to Toronto, 
her handsome presence and dynamic per- 
sonality made enduring impressions. So did 
the pointed utterances that clearly explained 
the high international regard she enjoys as 
student, critic and commentator on modern 
typography. 

To PROVINCIAL’S PAPER she expressed 
a particularly emphatic opinion of printers 
who fail to promote themselves enough. 

“Any printer who puts in a good type face, 
for example, should get value out of it from 
the beginning,” she declared. “Talk about it. 
Sell it to your customers by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets, brochures. 

“The mere fact that you have put in a new 
type is news. Give the history of it. State 
what it’s based on. Give its uses. Ap- 
proximate the castoff, whether it’s economical 
or wasteful. Tell your clients whether it’s 
good for wide or narrow columns. Tell them 
how it behaves on coated paper, on rough, 
coarse newsprint, whether it’s good for 
offset or gravure. 

“Furthermore,” she added, ‘“‘you should be 
able to say, and truthfully, that no one will 
ever get tired of it. If it’s really good, it will 
never go out of fashion.” 

With firm conviction, Mrs. Warde voiced 
another critical general observation of Cana- 
dian printing. 

“You people still consider Bookman and 
Century School Book too seriously,” she said. 
“They haven’t been used in England in 20 
years. We treat our readers as respected 
individuals!” 

To make buyers more type-conscious, she 


© 


stressed the necessity for ‘‘more pride, more 
care, and more thought. 


“Idealism pays,” she declared. ‘“There 
should be no compromise with quality. Check 
your clients and your intelligent laymen to 
find those most ii d in 
and advertise consistently. 


“Remember,” she urged, “the most im- 
portant factor in good typography is its 
capacity for enabling the layman to read 
clearly and easily. If your type is exciting 
enough to frame, it generally isn’t very good 
type. You ‘use’ print by looking at it. 
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“To design print is to make it look the way’ 
it ought to look. First, to attract the reader’s 
eye in the split second before he begins to 
read; then either to keep him reading or to 
help him pick out the part he wants or needs 
to read. Pre-vision what the job is for and 
then rdinate all your el t 

“That,” she concluded, “is to see that the 
process is right for the purpose, the illustra- 
tion right for the process, the paper right for 
the illustration, the type right for the paper, 
and the general arrangement and style right 
for the reader.” 





Beatrice L. Warpve 
. to attract the reader's eye 
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We started something, it seems, when we showed the page of Provincial Paper Limited, Toronto, in June. 
Here’s one right at home in this month’s display of specimens. It’s good reading; and our talented recent 
visitor from England is “easy to look at’’—in person, here, or in Provincial’s magazine. Halftones are different 
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Max A. Timms, Vancouver, contributes this blotter to our show or novel and/or humorous items of printing 
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We're not sure this cover from employee magazine of Mack 
Printing Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, conforms with prescrip- 
tion written for specimens this month. Odds are the eating wasn’t 
light, but there might have been other diversion. Original in deep 
and light blue on white, one of our favorite color combinations 





THE YORK TRADE COMPOSITOR 








June 19350 + Vol. 19. No. 10 











This IS it; meets the prescription precisely. Color combination, 
deep blue and green on pale blue paper, is another excellent one 
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deeper so brought more in line 
with the comparatively narrow 
shape of the page. While the in- 
dividual essays are placed a bit 
above center and more or less 
overcome the optical illusion 
which causes things in the exact 
center to seem below, the effect 
is of centering. So they should 
be placed higher still so the ratio 
of white above would be more in 
keeping with the white bottom 
margin. Proportion requires a 
pleasing inequality between the 
areas. Basic rule follows the old 
Golden Oblong of the Greeks, 
specifically that the small part 
(here margin) should be to the 
large part as the large part is to 
the whole. In figures it works out 
to practically 3:5::5:8. Many 
work on the 2 to 3 ratio which is 
close but represents a somewhat 
smaller difference. 

THE BROADWATER PRESS, of 
Welwyn Garden City, England. 
—We regard your sending exam- 
ples of your work for review as 
a real compliment. It is that good. 
In design, it really sparkles, 
much of it is strikingly modern 
without in the least suggesting 
oddity like a lot of so-called mod- 
ern work does. On the other 
hand it is difficult to visualize 
finer conventional, conservative 
work than the booklets “Adult 
Education by Radio” and “The 
Keith Lectures.” These dispute 
the claim of those who, desirous 
of riding what they think is the 
“wave” of present popular styl- 
ing, seem to believe impressive- 
ness comes only when a modern 
handling is given. Most such 
people don’t know what makes a 
design properly modern. What 
straightaway layout and design 
can achieve in impressiveness by 
use of color and colorful types is 
demonstrated powerfully by the 
booklets mentioned. There is just 
one thing about your work— 
which, incidentally, is beautifully 
printed in well chosen colors— 
that we regret seeing. We refer 
to starting proper nouns and im- 
portant words with lower case 
letters. That device does not in 
our opinion, or judgment, make 
typography modern. A _ truly 
modern design is such despite 
rather than because of such de- 
vices which is more of a fetish 
than anything else. To be spe- 
cific, modernity would not be sac- 
rificed if on the folder for the 
U-144 radio set the name “Mur- 
phy” were begun with a cap. 
Here, see the name both ways— 
murphy and Murphy. Now, no 
foolin’, Cousin. Use the cap “M” 
and drop the “bullet” before 
U-144, or make it smaller, and, 
take our word for it, you’ll like 
the page better. 

REAUGH FISHER, Co-ordinator, 
Printing Trades, City Schools, of 





Los Angeles.—“Something New 
in the Graphic Arts,” a product 
of students, manifestly, as you 
state, “well trained in the skills 
of printing and the graphic arts” 
is a letter-size brochure all con- C 






















































cerned may well feel proud of. 
Indeed, it is a professional piece 
of work. The extension cover 
demonstrates anew what we have 
long believed, namely that print- 
ing in two blues, light and deep, — 
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A blotter sure to arouse interest this time 
of year. We wish, however, head were larger 


on pale blue paper makes about 
the most pleasing color combina- 
tion for the printing of typo- 
graphical designs. Your cover is 
particularly original with title in 
one line on a reverse color band 
approximately an inch deep. 
With the left-hand end rounded 
and indented about an inch from 
the fold and the right bleeding 
off, the effect in deep blue is won- 
derful. It would have been a pity 
to print it in black as many 
would. In light blue ink the suc- 
cession of bullets sweeping down 
from the top of the page in the 
form of a modified arc, and in- 
creasing in size one to the next, 
makes highly effective decora- 
tion. Following the title page 
there’s a big process color illus- 
tration of fruit, following pages 
being progressives of the colors 
of a different illustration also 
shown in full color. 
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Questions will also be answered by mail if 


AUTOMATIC SILK SCREEN PRINTER 

We have read in your June issue 
about an automatic silk screen printer. 
How “automatic” is it? 

It is not automatic as we under- 
stand the term when applied to a 
printing press that is self-fed with 
automatic delivery, but the printer 
is a great advance in silk screen 
printing. 


COLLATORS FOR URUGUAY 

Will you be kind enough to supply us 
with full information about an auto- 
matic collator, such as prices, impor- 
tant features, illustrated leaflets, and 
so on. 

There are two kinds of collators 
used in the production of snap-out 
and other multiple billing forms, one 
with roll-fed, the other with sheet- 
fed presses. You should, therefore, 
make clear when writing to the 
manufacturers of collating equip- 
ment whether you are to print the 
forms on roll- or sheet-fed presses, 
and if practicable send samples. 


OLD LETTERS 

When old and new letters are 
mixed in a form, the chances of 
turning out a first-class job are vir- 
tually hopeless. Worn type is lower 
and it is heavier in face. The press- 
man cannot cope with these handi- 
caps through underlay and overlay. 
He can only approximate a match. 
So it is when the same problem faces 
the electrotyper. When the finisher 
is required to tap up the old letters 
to make them the same height as the 
new, he does not make them thinner. 


ECONOMICAL COLOR EFFECTS 

We are heavy purchasers of full- 
color printing (letterpress and offset) 
for our clients’ brochures, mailing 
pieces, catalogs, post cards, and so on. 
In seeking economic methods for ac- 
counts on restricted budgets but still 
desirous of full color, the trichromatic 
method for either letterpress or lithog- 
raphy has been suggested. At present 
we have no source of supply using that 
method and would appreciate your for- 
warding technical information as to 
the process and source of supply so we 
too may obtain full color work from 
transparencies, 





The three-color (or trichromatic) 
process was invented by Kurtz in 
1893, and it was improved later by 
the addition of a fourth printing in 
black. For economy, the three-color 


process may be used. Sometimes fur- 


ther economy is possible by printing 
the red plate in red and the blue 
plate in green. The other two-color 
prints often used for economy are 
the duograph (two halftones of the 
same subject are made at different 
screen angles) and the duotype (two 
halftones made at the same angles 
but etched differently). These may 
be printed in a strong color and a 
light tint of it or a strong ink and a 
light tint of a color complementary 
to it. 

Still another economical use of 
color is the special halftone ink 
which after drying shows up in two 
tones colored differently. 


PREMAKEREADY PROBLEM 

Could you give us some advice con- 
cerning a premakeready problem which 
exists in our plant? We turn out fif- 
teen short-run publications. We have 
modern cylinder presses and find that 
our down time on publication runs of 
five or six thousand amounts to more 
than our run time. Our average time 
for over-all makeready per form runs 
approximately three and a half hours. 
We have heard that this can be cut to 
less than an hour and we would appre- 
ciate any information that you can give 
us in this respect. At the present time 
we have one operator to an automatic 
press. We have a small premakeready 
department operated by one pressman 
who underlays all cuts before they are 
made into pages. He also cuts individ- 
ual overlays for all cuts. That is the 
extent of our premakeready. Many of 
our operators are older men and it is 
difficult to get them to consider new 
methods, but we are going to try. 

With the latest premakeready 
press you may correct, line up, and 
register all of your forms and even 
prepare your makeready before put- 
ting them on the production press 
and by using mechanical overlays, 
these may be prepared in advance at 
a saving of time in the premakeready 
department. This is the way to cut 
down time to the minimum. 


ied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential upon request 


NOTTING REGISTER NUTS 

Some years ago in a plant in which 
we worked we found the Notting quoin 
quite useful because of its adaptability 
to very narrow margins. Is it still on 
the market? | 

We recall the Notting quoin but 
have not seen it for some years. Can 
any reader tell us if it is still made 
and by whom it is sold? 


TRANSFERS 

We are taking the liberty of enclos- 
ing herewith several samples of trans- 
fers and would appreciate you advising 
us the type of machinery required for 
the production of these transfers, also 
source of supply of both machinery and 
inks for the manufacture of same. 

These embossed transfers are pro- 
duced with thermographic ink and 
resin. On a large scale the paper is 
printed on fast roll-feed letterpress 
and either sheet- or roll-feed offset 
with infrared sheet heaters to toast 
the resin to form the crest simulat- 
ing embossing. 


FEMALE EMBOSSING DIES 

I am interested in teaching my class 
a little about embossing. I have your 
folder, “Platen Press Embossing,” de- 
tailing the use of Stewart’s embossing 
boards. How do I go about getting the 
female dies? Can I make them in my 
own shop? If so, how? Or do I go to 
an engraver and have dies made? 

It is not practicable to make the 
dies in a school print shop. You may 
obtain them from the photoengraver 
after furnishing him with the image 
about the making of which you also 
should consult him. 


INVISIBLE INK 

We note that inquiry had been made 
regarding invisible ink that becomes 
visible when immersed in water. It 
would be appreciated if you can give us 
more information on this matter along 
with a list of the printing plants that 
have mastered this process. 

Special ink and press setup is re- 
quired to produce these pieces which 
had quite a vogue some years ago. 
At least one printing plant is turn- 
ing out this speciality for the trade 
today. Its name and address have 
been sent to you. 
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PERFORATING ATTACHMENTS 

We read in your May issue: “You 
may obtain perforating attachments 
for your offset presses if these are to 
do the printing.” Does this mean at- 
tachments to do both horizontal and 
vertical perforating on sheet-fed offset 
presses? If so, would you furnish the 
manufacturer’s name and address. 

So far as we know perforating 
both around and across the sheet 
on sheet-fed presses by means of 
attachments has not been accom- 
plished. We are referring you to 
firms acquainted with the latest ac- 
complishments along this line. The 
best approach we know of is the 
rotary perforating machine. 


NARROW TAPE PRINTING PRESS 

I am interested in a machine that 
will print name tapes as per sample 
enclosed. Could you tell me the source 
of supply of such a machine? 

It is possible that these narrow 
silk ribbons (three-sixteenths of an 
inch wide) may be printed from the 
roll on a small tape printing press or 
by means of a stamping attachment 
on a platen press. If not, a home- 
made device may be rigged up to 
print the ribbon from the roll on a 
platen press. We recall a tape print- 
ing concern which utilized old office 
printing machines to print tape from 
the roll. 


FLOCKING MACHINE 

We noticed an article in THE INLAND 
PRINTER stating that an automatic 
flocking machine was now being mar- 
keted. As we do considerable of this 
work through the silk screen process 
we would appreciate any information 
about such machine. 

Various methods of applying flock 
are in use. You will find it profitable 
to write to the suppliers and thus in 
return get a complete picture. 


BRASS CAST QUOIN LOCK 

Please tell us the name of the manu- 
facturer who produces a brass quoin 
lock for old-style quoins to keep them 
from working loose on flat bed presses. 
Most pressmen use pulp for this pur- 
pose but there is or was on the market 
a brass cast quoin lock. We have been 
unable to find a source of supply for 
this article. 

Since it is unknown to dealers, we 
suggest that you inquire of the firms 
who manufacture quoins. 


MULTICOLOR OR M-24 PRESS 

We noticed an inquiry in the May 
issue regarding a Multicolor or M-24 
press. We would appreciate your kind- 
ness in forwarding our firm name as 
the present source for the above print- 
ing presses. 

Name of supplier was sent and is 
on file for others who may be inter- 
ested in this press. 
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PRESSWORK AND ESTIMATING 

I’ve been a compositor for the last 
twenty years. Now I have equipped a 
print shop. I wish you would advise 
me which book to buy to learn about 
makeready and press operation—also 
a book on prices to ask for job printing. 

Besides studying handbooks and 
the manuals we suggested to you by 
mail, you will find it to your advan- 
tage to join the employing printers 
organization in your city to keep 
abreast of changing wages and other 
conditions affecting prices. 
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Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at various times. 
How rententive is your memory? How 
many can you answer without consulting 
the answers on page 74? 


* y, 








By R. Randolph Karch 


1. How come the “pica em” is 
used for measurements in 
type composition? 

2. Who printed the first quarto 
Bible in America? 

3. What is the approximate 
cost of newsprint per ton, 
and the cost of the ink used 
to print it? 

4. With relative humidity at 
about 50°, at what tempera- 
tures do ink, rollers, and pa- 
per work best? 

a. 65-70° c. 75-80° 
b. 70-75° d. 80-85° 

5. Are alpha rays used in static 
eliminators injurious to the 
personnel? 

6. How deep are the dry offset 
press plates etched upon the 


magnesium? 
a. .015 c. .045 
b. .030 d. .055 


7. What two types of the same 
instrument are used to de- 
termine relative humidity? 

8. How much press spoilage al- 
lowance would you use for a 
run of 100, one side, one 
color? 50,000 one side, one 
color? 

9. How old is the union now 
known as the ITU? 

.0. Printing inks work better 
when it is warm. True or 
false? 











ASPHALT INSULATION PAPER 

One of our customers is asking for a 
bitume insulation papermaking ma- 
chine, working width 160 cm., from roll 
to roll working, for one or both sides 
of paper, plain paper or crinkled paper. 
We would be pleased for information 
from you regarding makers in the 
United States of these machines. 

Leading makers in this country 
produce impregnated asphalt insu- 
lation paper on multicylinder paper- 
making machines. 

Laminated asphalt insulation pa- 
per is purveyed by converters and 
produced on various makes of lami- 
nating machines. 

When writing to the firms on the 
list of manufacturers of papermak- 
ing and laminating machines which 
we are sending to you, be sure to 
enclose a small sample of the paper 
referred to. 


GUMMED TAPE ANILINE PRESS 

On page 68 of the May issue there is 
an inquiry with regard to a gummed 
tape press. We manufacture a two-color 
aniline press specifically designed for 
the printing of gummed tape and in 
widths down to sixteen and one-half 
inches. This machine is equipped with 
a special rewind arrangement which 
allows rewinding small rolls from a 
large parent roll with a minimum of 
down time for roll changing. 

Name and address of supplier will 
be sent on request. 


THAT AUTOMATIC CARD PRESS 

We are interested in a small auto- 
matic card-printing press such as the 
unit described in the advertisement 
— which is possibly thirty years 
old. 

This press, semi-automatic, oper- 
ated by hand, has been off the mar- 
ket many years, outmoded and tossed 
into the discard by the infinitely bet- 
ter truly automatic platen press. 


SMALL HAND PRINTING PRESS 

Can you tell us where we may pur- 
chase a small hand printing press 
which operates on the style of a bottle 
capper, with the form above and brought 
down on the platen to print with a 
lever? It is handy for imprinting a line 
or two on cards and so on. 

There are various makes of these 
small hand presses but to use them 
wastes time and energy. If it is at 
all possible, use a power press in- 
stead, even for small imprints. 


APPLYING FLOCK 

Can you tell us which of several 
methods is most used to apply flock to 
printed and lithographed pieces? 

Probably your best source of re- 
liable information is the principal 
supplier of flock. But we have seen 
sprayed applications which were all 
that could be desired. 
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SMALL OFFSET PRESSES 

Do you happen to know whether 
there is a rotary offset press known as 
er eee on sale in this country 
and if so to what extent? We under- 
stand such a machine was originally a 
German product and we thought pos- 
sibly there might be some associated 
American company making or selling 
these. If you are unfamiliar with this 
machine, do you by any chance know of 
any other similar machine(s) on the 
market? Perhaps you could suggest 
where we might make a contact. 

At present the small offset press 
you name must be imported. How- 
ever, there are better small offset 
presses made in the United States. 


“LAY” THERMOMETER 

A linotype machinist is looking for 
a lay thermometer to measure the 
mouthpiece temperature by touching 
the tip of the unit to the mouthpiece. 
From his description I think he wants 
what is called a pyrometer that reg- 
isters temperature on contact. Sound 
right to you? 

As you surmise, he wants a con- 
tact pyrometer. They are easily ob- 
tainable on the market. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ MAKEUP PLATES 
While the furnishing of makeup 
plates to non-printers by electrotyp- 
ers is in a way taking the work from 
the printer, many printers in a pinch 
have been glad to use this service. 
The printer’s composing room may 
be taxed to the limit with work in 
preparation but the pressroom is not 
busy. Along comes a nice job with 
long press runs that is made to order 
for the makeup plate of the electro- 
typer. Let us suppose the job is a 
direct-mail piece built up from sev- 
eral other jobs. All the electrotyper 
needs are the originals or patterns 
of the old jobs and a scale layout of 
the new job. If panels are wanted, 
as many as needed are drawn in 
the layout and the electrotyper will 
supply perfect panels with corners 
perfectly joined in wax-line rule. In 
numerous cases the printer can save 
money getting a job to press. 


British Monotype Shows Its 
Photocomposing Machine 


@ A PHOTOCOMPOSING machine to 
which brief references have been 
made from time to time in the trade 
press is associated with the Mono- 
type Corporation, Limited, of Lon- 
don. After several delays, occasioned 
by the special circumstances of re- 
cent years, the development has now 
reached a phase where the corpora- 
tion felt justified in giving a demon- 
stration of the machine in operation 
before master printers. 

It was made clear at the outset 
that the present model was an ex- 
perimental prototype, and that the 
machine in its final commercial form 
might be modified and present a dif- 
ferent appearance. The Monotype 
photo-typographical composing ma- 
chine—the name at present given to 
it—is based essentially on the known 
principles of the Monotype system 
of single-type casting. 

A paper record strip is perforated 
by a standard Monotype keyboard 
in precisely the same way as for pro- 
ducing type; in fact, the perforated 
paper may be used for either or both 
subsequent operations. Placed on the 
paper tower of the photographic 
replica of the hot-metal caster (com- 
plete with lazy tongs, pin blocks, 
wedges, and cams), compressed air 
passing through the perforations 
controls the movements of the mas- 
ter negative frame which takes the 
place of the matrix case. This nega- 
tive frame has the characters on 
glass and is arranged for the 17 by 
15 extended layout, thus taking seven 
alphabets. 

The underneath side of the frame 
consists of four sturdy racks which, 
engaging with mating racks, hold 
the frame firmly during the photo- 
graphing operation. As each letter is 











Pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanokoniosis 


This little mouthful bears the distinction of being the longest word in the dic- 
tionary, Webster’s New International. It is actually a word and refers to a lung 
disease to which miners are subject. This is now indubitably the longest word in 
the dictionary, but not necessarily the longest word in the language. 

It is not a difficult word, even to spell. All you need do is to keep in mind that 
is a combination of parts rather well known, thus: 


pneumono* ultra* microscopic* silico* volcano* koniosis—David T. Armstrong. 











selected the shutter is opened and a 
beam of light passes through the 
character, carrying the image to one 
of a pair of small mirrors placed at 
right angles to each other, but set 
at 45 degrees to the horizontal plane. 
These two mirrors move together, 
step by step, during composition, but 
between the exposures the amount 
of the individual movement corre- 
sponds to the set size of the character 
projected. On the completion of a 
line the mirrors return to their zero 
position. 

A white line is produced by repeat- 
ing the justification perforation, so 
that the film is wound on twice (or 
more times) before composition of 
characters is resumed. The line is 
not quadded out as with hot-metal 
type, a saving of time especially with 
long lines. The sensitized film is at- 
tached to a wrapper, mounted be- 
tween delivery and take-up rollers 
in the light-tight box. This film re- 
mains stationary during composition 
of a line, and is wound on a prede- 
termined amount when the line is 
completed, presenting an unexposed 
portion of the film ready for the next 
line. The leading between the lines 
can be set to an amount independent 
of the body size of the characters 
being photographed. The lens system 
is also stationary during composi- 
tion. The product of the machine is 
a sheet of film with justified lines 
in column or page form. 

The characters on the master plate 
are normally of one-point size, from 
which all other sizes may be repro- 
duced on the film, although in some 
circumstances it is desirable to have 
an additional size of master plate 
character. Thus the complete range 
of character sizes, from 414-point to 
24-point, could be derived from one 
master plate. But, as will be appreci- 
ated, the typographical design of any 
particular face may require a num- 
ber of master plates to cover the full 
range of sizes, as a single design of 
character cannot always be expanded 
or contracted to many point sizes 
without loss of some of the essen- 
tial characteristics. 

While the justification is secured 
by precisely similar mechanism as 
that well-proved by the Monotype 
hot-metal method, corrections are 
based on the complete line. At pres- 
ent, errors are put right by cutting 
the transparency and inserting the 
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correction on a new piece of film. It 
was intimated at the demonstration 
that those responsible for the de- 
velopment of the idea have thought 
fit to concentrate on the main object, 
leaving secondary problems, such as 
corrections and proofing, for later 
consideration. The limit of the line 
length is 60 picas, and, as stated, the 
machine will produce a range of type 
sizes from 41%- to 24-point, advanc- 
ing by fractional points. One feature 
to which attention was drawn is that 
the largest sizes are photographed at 
the same speed as the smallest sizes, 
the output being at the rate of 140 
characters per minute, or 4200 ems 
per hour. 


Contour Sawing Process 


Printing plant mounting blocks, 
whether wood, magnesium, lead, or 
plastic, can be accurately sawed to 
pica measurement, it is claimed, by 
use of the new DoALL Pica Master 
bandsaw. 

The bandsaw operator simply ad- 
justs the micrometer pica-calibrated 
work-holder to the desired measure- 
ments. The holding device, repre- 
senting a precise right angle, slides 
into slots on the machine table par- 
allel to the sawband and obtains 
cuts that are square with each other. 
The manufacturer states that it is 
now possible to simultaneously get 


a smooth cut on the block and to 
eliminate burring on the pla‘e. 

DoAll Company of Des Plaines, 
Illinois, and the Standard Engrav- 
ing Company of Toledo, Ohio, have 
also developed a method by which 
flush-mounted photoengravings are 
cut in pica measurement. The con- 
tour sawing development is known 
as the DoALL-Clark Process. 

The Pica-Master bandsaw is not 
limited to the use of flush mountings 
and the pica system. Contour sawing 
process, made possible through the 
development of 1%-inch wide bands, 
is said to be practical and depend- 
able regardless of whatever proce- 
dure is ordinarily followed. 





KNOW AND APPLY BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GOOD WORD SPACING 


By HARTLEY E. JACKSON 








@ IN RECENT YEARS the pages of the Fifty Best Books 
have reflected a marked trend toward extremely close 
word spacing. A wide-spaced line is a rarity. Many 
compositors even resort to letterspacing to avoid having 
any space between words wider than three-to-em. 

The old-time hand comps always spaced out widely 
between words. This was for the obvious reason that 
they were paid by the thousand ems, and spaces made 
more ems. If you examine any book printed in the 1870’s 
or 1880’s, you will find that the spaces between words 
average more than half an em. For example, a random 
sampling of 100 consecutive lines in John Fiske’s The 
Making of New England, printed by Riverside Press 
in 1889, shows only twelve lines with spacing less than 
an en. 

Linotype-set composition tends to go in the opposite 
direction. Operators dislike having to hand-space, and 
they crowd lines to avoid this. Spacebands of various 
thicknesses are available, of course, but for machines 
that are used to set all sizes of types from 6-point up, 
the usual choice is the so-called “thin” band, which 
gives a minimum space of two points between words. 
This is equivalent to a 3-to-em space for 6-point. But 
for 12-point it is 6-to-em, and for most type faces this 
is not enough. 

Here are lines set with 2-point spaces, to show the 
result in 10-, 12-, and 14-point type. 


Tight spacing will hold back reader's eye, every time. 
Tight spacing will hold back reader’s eye, every 
Tight spacing will hold back reader’s eyes, 


Type is made to read, and adequate spacing between 
lines is demonstrably necessary for ease in reading. 
It would seem highly desirable to avoid excessively close 
spacing, particularly in advertising and in books that 
seek recognition for typographic excellence. 

But no! We have some very good designers and typog- 
raphers who see type pages only as light-dark patterns. 
They devote all their skill to secure uniform color or 
density throughout every type mass. And in doing this 
they reduce word-spacing as much as they dare, in many 
cases almost to the vanishing point. 

Everyone will agree that “rivers” of white in pages 
are to be avoided wherever possible. However, the effort 
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to produce beautiful page-patterns is obviously wasted, 
if the pages are not readable. 

There are a few basic principles that govern word- 
spacing. For example, it is known that the spaces 
between words must be increased if the line spacing 
is noticeably increased. 

Also, spacing should be adjusted throughout a line, 
so that the openings between words will appear to be 
equal. This means more space between tall letters, less 
space in places where the adjacent letters or points seem 
to add to the open area. 

Again, type with long descenders, old-style romans, 
italics, or condensed faces, can and should be spaced 
more closely than other styles of letters. 

Each type face and size has an approximate minimum 
space requirement. When starting a piece of compo- 
sition, the hand compositor or operator should decide 
upon an agreeable minimum, and try to maintain it. 
The spacing in the following lines would seem to be 
minimum: 


Minimum spacing for Old Sty le roman type in 10-pt. 
Minimum spacing for Old Style roman 12-pt. 


Minimum spacing for Old Style r 1 4-pt. 


This minimum may safely be reduced when the adja- 
cent letters permit. Here is a 12-point line with 2-point 
spacing. Below it is the same line with the spacing 
improved by taking advantage of the points and the 
capital “T.” 


Commas, periods, and other points help. They 


Commas, periods, and other points help. They 


In hand-set matter, shaving letters of tight lines 
helps to gain space where it is needed. For example: 


Good spacing is always the mark ofcraftsmanship 


Good spacing is always the mark of craftsmanship 


There are compositors and operators everywhere 
who know and apply the principles of good spacing in 
their work. In so doing they at once create pleasing 
page patterns, and typography that accomplishes its 
supreme intention, that is, that it shall be read. 
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Charles C. Doyle, president of the J. E. Doyle Company, and Reginald 
Orcutt, vice-president in charge of overseas sales for Mergenthaler 


Forrest Rundell, who conducts our popular Salesmen’s Corner feature, 
and Dr. Andries Voet, research director of J. M. Huber Ink Division 


Louis Dvorak won first prize in poster contest sponsored by STA 
J. Wallace Scott, Jr., president of Printing Industries of Philadelphia 


William Barnes O'Connor, executive secretary of the Newark Master 
Printers, and Charles A. Harwood of the Miehle Chicago sales staff 


New officers of Printing Industry of Seattle: Roy G. Rosenthal, 
president; Perry M. Acker, secretary; Harry Strang, vice-president 








These shared limelight when Erie (Pennsylvania) Club of Printing House Craftsmen was chartered. 
Front, left to right: Craftsmen J. Homer Winkler, Alvin Friedrich, Al Betz, Bill Yeager (Erie Club 
leader), Bill Stock, T. P. Mahoney and Earl Boner. Top: George Wise, Frank Aikens, and E. T. Samuel 
























































Gathering of living past presidents of New York Employing Printers Association, left to right, bottom: 
Daniel A. McVicker (insert), J. Stewart Jamieson, L. S. Downey, George T. Lord, E. J. Mordaunt; 
top: F. A. Young, William F. Riecher, H. Wayne Oakley, Benjamin Pakula, and Sampson R. Field 


Testimonial presented by John S. Williams to past presidents of Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 
left to right: Alfred A. J. Clark, Honorable Benjamin F. James, Charles B. DeVaux, W. T. Innes— 
receiving testimonials, James A. Crawford, John S. Williams, Robert E. Hoeflich, and M. D. Maull 

















Many Sales Are Not Made 
Until Second or Third Try 


By P. R. RUSSELL 


@ A CERTAIN printing salesman will 
never forget the lesson he learned in 
the office of a successful life insur- 
ance salesman. He chanced to see on 
the agent’s desk the file card of a 
prospect to whom a very large insur- 
ance policy had just been sold, a sale 
that put the agent in the “million 
dollar” bracket for the year. The file 
card gave unmistakable evidence of 
having been taken out and put back 
many times! It fairly shouted that 
many efforts had been made before 
the prospect had been sold. 

The printing salesman hurried 
back to his own desk and began a 
search for a loose-leaf record he had 
at one time kept of the jobs on which 
he had made a quotation and been 
underbid, or on which he failed to 
sell a customer. Digging up the file 
he was immediately surprised at the 
possibilities he saw in it although 
the records were months old. Here 
was something comparable to the in- 
surance agent’s well-thumbed pros- 
pect file. 

Behind every mailing piece or ad- 
vertising campaign is (or certainly 
should be) a basic idea. There are 
innumerable ways of working this 
idea into words of copy. For exam- 
ple, a Nashville department store 
has made a trade-wide “grand-slam” 
on promotion of Phoenix Hosiery 
Week, developing all advertising 
around the “twist” of the thread in 
making the hose. Adopting the slo- 
gan, “Insist on the Twist,” this same 
basic idea has been used for the 
fourth consecutive year, each year 
showing an increase in sales for the 
week over the previous year, as much 
as two and one-half times greater 
one year over another. The store has 
already decided to use the same line 
of promotion again in 1951. 


Examine Work of Others 


The point is that the printed piece 
you fail to sell or the job that your 
competitor beats you out of this 
year, if built around a sound basic 
idea, continually repeated, may be a 
good bet to sell next year, or even 
the next. Successful printing sales- 
men spend all the time they can 
spare examining and studying print- 
ed pieces produced by other printers 
as well as their own—the object, 
producing something better making 
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use in whole or in part of the same 
ideas. Some promotional ideas bear 
repeating almost indefinitely. 

The simple addition of light- 
screen background plates revolution- 
ized a mailing piece that a customer 
wanted to use a second time. The 
increase in cost was very little as the 
background color could be included 
in a color form already figured for 
the job. In doing this screening ef- 
fect, it is well to remember that 
screen density of the plate will gov- 
ern the resulting color. An imitation 
of a “duo-tone” reproduction of a 
halftone can be had by printing the 
halftone a second time in another 
color slightly off register with the 
first printing. This is less expensive 
than the cost of making the regular 
“‘duo-tone”’ plates. 

The average customer is much 
easier sold on a mailing piece built 
around a promotional idea already 
used successfully. Because of its pre- 
vious success, he doesn’t feel that he 
is gambling his good money on some- 
thing that will not ring the bell. 


“Cycle” Value of Material 


Some printed promotional mate- 
rial has a “cycle” value, often up to 
five or more years. In prosperous 
eras, certain approaches to sales pro- 
motion would sound little short of 
ridiculous, and vice versa. The idea 
that doesn’t fit in anywhere at the 
moment, next year very well may 
prove to be a “natural.” 

A new head of the advertising 
staff or other new personnel in the 
office of a customer may put new life 
into old material still in your file. A 
study of trends in,promotion by the 
customer may indicate possibilities 
in material that has failed to click 
before. Reasons for keeping this rec- 
ord file multiply. 

One salesman took an afternoon 
off to see a baseball game. A chance 
look at a billboard ad of a customer 
revealed that it was based on an idea 
that would be equally effective in the 
form of a mailing piece. A little work 
and the deal clicked, with the cus- 
tomer well pleased. The printing sale 
involved was good enough for the 
salesman’s employer to suggest other 
visits to the ball park. “Between in- 
nings” thinking has proved fertile 
ground for some good ideas. 










Worth watching by the printing 
sales fraternity is the use by mer- 
chants of national advertising pro- 
motion of certain brands. Posters 
carrying full size ads from “Life” 
or “Saturday Evening Post” appear 
on counters everywhere. They click, 
and any mailing piece that can be 
tied in with this same advertising is 
a sure bet to win with the customer. 

One printing salesman with a good 
idea in the pencil-sketch stage had it 
turned down by a department store 
customer but kept the whole thing in 
his file. The year following it was 
accepted by a rival department store. 
By chance the customer who had 
turned the idea down the year before 
learned of its intended use by his 
competitor, and called the printing 
salesman to his office. He wanted 
him to work on something for an- 
other promotion, not cuss him out 
for dealing with the man across the 
street. The fact that his ideas were 
good enough to please an exacting 
competitor increased his stature 
with this customer. 


Circumstances May Change 


Life insurance salesmen continu- 
ally rework their old prospect lists 
because of the many changing fac- 
tors that may convert a cold prospect 
into a red-hot one overnight. It will 
pay the printing salesman to recog- 
nize the same possibilities in his line 
of selling. For example, these life 
insurance men scan both the obitu- 
ary column and the daily lists of 
marriage licenses and births against 
their own prospect list. A prospect 
who suffers a death in the family 
may have a change of viewpoint 
about the inevitable and really open 
up for the first time to an insurance 
sales talk. The young man who mar- 
ries, or who becomes a father for the 
first time, is more interested in life 
insurance than ever before. That ex- 
plains the thumb-soiled file card on 
the agent’s desk. 

This factor of change is ever- 
present in the printing field, too. It 
pays to recognize it and work with it. 


Novel Seasonal Promotion 


@ BouNCING around in the mail with 
bona fide post cards from vacation- 
ists were some cards mailed by one 
bright printer. The front carried an 
attractive picture of his plant. On 
the back, the printed facsimile of 
handwritten copy read: “Wish you 
were here (with a printing job).” 
The same color ink as that on the 
message was used for addressing 
the cards by hand. A clever idea for 
promotion during the summer. 
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JOHN T. NOLF 
Journey's Lnd 


e His was a long, colorful, and in- 
fluential journey. It began on July 
23, 1871, in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. The family moved to Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, in 1872. Young John 
Nolf worked as a printer’s devil in 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, and Pendleton, 
Oregon. He served his apprentice- 
ship in the Pacific northwest, get- 
ting his union card in Seattle at the 
age of sixteen. 

He traveled far and wide—north 
to British Columbia, east to Denver, 
south to San Francisco went “As- 
toria Bill.” That was John Nolf’s 
“professional” name because he had 
worked on an Astoria, Oregon, pa- 
per. Somewhere en route he heard 
about “the real paintings” at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, won train fare 
in a Spokane poker game, arrived in 
Chicago to view the paintings—and 
his life was changed. He worked as 
a compositor on newspapers during 
the day and studied art in classes of 
the Art Institute at night. During 
this time in Chicago, printers had 
trouble deciphering Eugene Field’s 


microscopic handwriting, the hall- 
mark of newspapermen when they 
shunned typewriters. John was the 
one equal to setting into type the 
copy of that journalist-poet. 

When John T. Nolf won his first 
painting prize, at the age of twenty- 
two or twenty-three, he knew his 
printing days were over forever. His 
paintings won awards in the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, in the National 
Academy in New York City, and the 
Pennsylvania Academy in Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere. The pupil of 
Vanderpoel, Wellington Reynolds, 
and Walter Ufer was now “inter- 
ested in people rather than places.” 
His painting “Tired Boy” was hung 
at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. Another painting, “And Oth- 
ers,” is in the permanent collection 
at Vanderpoel Gallery, in Beverly 
Hills, a Chicago suburb. Nationally 
known for his oil paintings of the 
Middle West farm boy, his study 
“Boys Plowing” won the William 
O. Thompson prize in 1929 at the 
Chicago artists’ exhibit. The Ore- 


“IN THE DAYS THAT WUZ” 


gon, Illinois, library also has a per- 
manent collection of his works. His 
paintings have been exhibited from 
San Francisco to New York. His 
was a brilliant career. 

After working as a printer on the 
old Chicago Record, he went with 
the Long-Critchfield advertising 
agency as an artist. There he worked 
with Marco Morrow and Sherwood 
Anderson. He moved on to the Stan- 
ley Clague agency until he ulti- 
mately graduated to “ethical art.” 
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Your Honor, ] caught him 


' He's a printer! Jake him over 
to the hotel and get hima 
Sguare meal. I held cases 

r on the Jnter-Ocean years ago. 

Welcome to our city. my boy. 
DISCHARGED! 





crawlin’ out of a box car 











Come on. Let's 
Jeff for our 
salaries 
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“Fraternal Justice’’ and ‘’The Society Editor Fails to Perturb the Force’’—two in famous Nolf cartoon series which began in 1909 
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During his commercial art period he 
designed the Old Dutch Cleanser 
and the Kellogg Corn Flakes boxes 
which are still much in evidence. 

THE INLAND PRINTER feels par- 
ticularly close to John T. Nolf. His 
reminiscent cartoon series “In the 
Days That Wuz” earned him a tre- 
mendous following among printers 
throughout this country and abroad. 
Since 1909 our readers have de- 
lighted in his faithful mirroring of 
an era when printing was a romance 
rather than a trade. What J. R. Wil- 
liams’ “Out Our Way” is to the ma- 
chine shop, John T. Nolf’s “In the 
Days That Wuz” is to the print 
shop. Recaptured with humor, pa- 
thos, and understanding are per- 
sonalities and places and presses of 
an era that is gone. Letters con- 
stantly remind us that the cartoons 
of John T. Nolf are worthy of pres- 
ervation within the covers of a book. 
While his generation of “roadsters” 
is gone, they live again in his color- 
ful interpretations of a glamorous 
past. 

Mr. Nolf considered the request 
from a hospital for an original car- 
toon from THE INLAND PRINTER 
series in behalf of an invalid printer 
his finest tribute. He had a deep 
affection for the old-time skilled 
workmen who “wrote their stories 
as they set them.” 

John Nolf taught for two years 
in San Diego before settling in 
the small Ogle County village of 
Grand Detour, Illinois, a former 
stagecoach station in the Rock River 
Valley where John Deere forged his 
first plow. There he chatted with 
rural neighbors and painted some of 
his most famous works. He con- 
ducted weekly classes in painting at 
his studio there. “Student of John 
T. Nolf” is the proud captain under 
many artists’ names. “Astoria Bill” 
was now affectionately known as 
“the summer mayor of Grand De- 
tour.” The old-time printer sat on 
the front porch, smoked his corn-cob 
pipe, and perhaps recalled a line of 
type or two he had set in the Prince- 
ton (Indiana) Record shop a few 
years before: Memory is the stuff 
out of which we shape the pattern of 
our lives. 

He was a member of the Chicago 
Galleries and an honorary member of 
the Chicago Painters and Sculptors. 
He also was an honorary member of 
the Typocrafters, a group of serious- 
minded typographical experts who 
“adopted” him, not because he could 
present examples of contemporary 
craftsmanship, but solely out of re- 
spect to him. At luncheons during 
the annual sessions, he regaled the 
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Typocrafters with good stories, then 
kibitzed during “business” discus- 
sions that followed. Nolf is especial- 
ly mourned by this group. 

The journey of this printer, car- 
toonist, artist, and philosopher ended 
on Sunday, May 28, 1950. He is 
buried in a Chicago cemetery. 

“Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


@A “SPECIAL PRESENTATION” of 
Printed Words, house magazine of 
Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis, was 
“special” indeed. It is a copy of 
“Mississippi Panorama,” a collec- 
tion of Mississippi and Missouri 
River art, published by the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, and printed 
and bound by Von Hoffmann. 

A volume of 228 pages and heavy 
paper cover, it presents “an artistic 
review, both visual and verbal, of 
American history as it unfolded 
along the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers in the past century.” The 





book ccntains 188 illustrations of an 
outstanding exhibition at the mu- 
seum. They include reproductions of 
paintings, drawings, prints, photo- 
graphs, bank notes, river boat mod- 
els, steamboat appurtenances, and 
scenes from the Dickeson-Egan “gi- 
ant moving panorama of the Missis- 
sippi,” first exhibited about 1852. 
Several pieces of river art are re- 
produced in color, notably a double- 
page spread of a Currier & Ives 
plantation scene, with steamboats on 
the river, along with some lively 
contemporary accounts of life on 
the river, such as Charles Dickens’ 
alarm at being “rushed down the 
stream by night at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour.” 

Much more than a super art cata- 
log, the historically valuable and 
interesting “Mississippi Panorama” 
will be published in a full cloth- 
bound edition in September by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. This 
edition, too, will be printed and 
bound by Von Hoffmann Press. 


ESTIMATING LETTERSPACING OF TYPE SET IN CAPS 


e IN SPITE OF the known fact that 
type lines set in capitals are harder 
to read than lower-case lines, cap 
lines have been used in printing and 
elsewhere for centuries, and prob- 
ably always will be used. 

Aside from this lack of readabil- 
ity, many lines set in all-caps are 
marred by wide gaps between some 
letters, with other letters crowded 
tightly together. This wide varia- 
tion in the spaces between adjacent 
letters comes, of course, from the 
differences in shape of the individ- 
ual letters. 

In earlier centuries printers used 
cap lines sparingly and letterspaced 
them widely—usually a thick space 
or more. Even so, the compositors 
were careful to adjust the spacing 
between letters so that it appeared 
to be uniform regardless of the ir- 
regularities in letter-shape. 

Nowadays most capital lines are 
set without letterspacing. There are 
shops, however, where it is the rule 
for compositors to “correct” the fit- 
ting of every all-cap line. This is 
done for lines set by hand or Lud- 
low-cast, and frequently for Lino- 
type or Intertype lines 14-point or 
larger. The amount of spacing to be 


used varies, of course, with the dif- 
ferent sizes of types. 

This fitting of caps is one of 
the niceties of type composition. It 
should be a must in any composing 
room that takes pride in its work. 

It takes practice and a nice eye to 
estimate the amount of letterspacing 
for each of the possible combina- 
tions of capitals. Simply to correct 
the inequalities in an average 18- 
point or 24-point line requires the 
use of three thicknesses of letter- 
spaces, with no extra spacing at all 
between some letter combinations. 
These three are: 14-point, 1-point, 
and 114-point, paper or metal thin 
spaces. 

If a line is to spread out beyond 
the normal requirements for fitting 
of the capitals, a uniform number of 
points will be added to each of these 
basic corrections. 

The accompanying table may be 
useful in determining how thick a 
space is needed for various combina- 
tions of 18- or 24-point letters. For 
larger sizes of type these units can 
be increased proportionately. For 
smaller sizes half-point spaces for 
the more closely fitted combinations 
may be sufficient. 





No extra space | Y2-point spaces 


l-point spaces 1V2-point spaces 
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Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


* Franklin P. Adams is said to have 
sent a copy of his book Nods and Becks 
to his former boss, the New York Post 
editor, with this inscription: “To Ted 
Thackrey, who fired me with ambition.” 


* The town of Guttenberg, Iowa, was 
incorporated in 1851. It is named for 
Johannes Gutenberg, inventor of mov- 
able type. The community has planned 
to erect a monument to honor the 
memory of “The Father of Printing”— 
and hopes to collect sufficient funds to 
realize this aim. 


* Paper consumption in the United 
States is 350 pounds per capita as com- 
pared with one-half pound per person 
in China, where the art of papermaking 
originated centuries ago. Yet China has 
as many people employed making paper 
as does the United States, states Papy- 
rus, house organ of Mid-West Paper 
Sales Limited. 


* Relief Printing Corporation, of Bos- 
ton, has developed a business card in 
co-operation with the National Safety 
Council. It carries the usual copy— 
name, concern, business address, phone 
number—in black, and also the council’s 
Green Cross for Safety and the coun- 
cil’s slogan, “Be careful, the life you 
save may be your own,” in green, relief 
printing. 


* In 1840 Felix Mendelssohn composed 
some music celebrating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the invention of 
printing from movable type. The music 
was used as a setting for words by 
Charles Wesley, who lived to write over 
six thousand songs of worship. This 
particular song was the Christmas 
hymn beloved the world over: “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.” 


* The late William Allen White, editor 
of the Emporia Gazette, once inserted 
this “personal” ad in his newspaper’s 
Public Notices: 

“Mrs. W. A. White has gone to New 
York, called there by the illness of her 
sister. Mr. W. A. White is in Emporia. 
How about Sunday dinner? This is not 
only an opportunity but a duty, as we 
have said before on many cases of pub- 
lic need. Phone 28 after six o’clock.” 


* Mark Twain, in his reporting days, 
was instructed by an editor never to 
state anything as a fact that he could 
not verify from personal knowledge. 
Sent out to cover an important social 


event soon afterward, he turned in the 
following story: “A woman giving the 
name of Mrs. James Jones, who is re- 
ported to be one of the society leaders 
of the city, is said to have given what 
purported to be a party yesterday to 
a number of alleged ladies. The hostess 
claims to be the wife of a man who is 
reputed to be an attorney.” 


* The official opening of the Sixth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition will 
take place at 2:30 P.M., Monday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1950, with the board of 
directors and other representatives of 
the graphic arts industry participating. 
Approximately one-half million “guest 


spective to rise again to greater 
heights. Such spirit and determination 
cannot but win! 


* The courage of Tokyo’s Asahi news- 
paper, often called the New York 
Times of Japan, in its stand against 
the military powers during the last 
World War was recognized by journal- 
ists and newspapermen throughout the 
world. The recognition was climaxed in 
1936 when the University of Missouri’s 
School of Journalism awarded the 
Tokyo Asahi a citation for journalistic 
courage shown in the line of duty. The 
specific incident referred to in the cita- 
tion was the attack on the paper by 





Father William Kaschmitter, director of Tosei News Agency in Tokyo, with Japanese apprentices 


tickets” will be supplied to exhibitors 
for distribution to their invited guests. 
Don’t miss what will be the World’s 
Greatest Temporary Printing Plant, 
located in: the International Amphi- 
theatre from September 11 through 
September 23! 


* “We’re weary and wet— but we’ll 
win!” is the slogan that appeared on 
the front of the Winnipeg City Hall, 
and epitomized the spirit of all the 
city’s printers during the city’s recent 
flood disaster. Winnipeg’s printers, who 
worked on sandbag dikes, in canteens, 
on Red Cross work and in many other 
ways, claim that the greatest disaster 
to strike the Red River Valley and the 
city ef Winnipeg gave them a new per- 


military officers of the revolting army 
during the coup d’etat of February 26, 
1936. During this action the entire 
staff braved the danger of death by 
carrying on its work. 

In addition to its own tremendous 
circulation, the Asahi also prints five 
different editions of the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes, the Pacific Army and Air 
Force Times, and the International 
Edition of the New York Times with 
whom the Asahi has had a contract 
since 1929. 


* The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
recently reported that America’s ratio 
of 357 copies of daily papers for each 
1,000 of the population is eighth in the 
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world. Britain, with 570 copies per 
thousand, is highest. Runners-up are 
Norway (472), Luxembourg (445), 
Australia (438), Denmark (403), Swe- 
den (382), and New Zealand (374). 
Russia trails the above with only 161. 
All told, 218,000,000 papers circulate 
threughout the world each day, enough 
to provide a copy for one out of every 
eleven persons. 


* Dan J. P. Ryan, editor of Parkers- 
burg (Iowa) Eclipse, wrote the follow- 
ing after his mother (long associated 
with the Eclipse) died: “Last Monday 
morning the working force on the great 
Heavenly newspaper was found to be 
short of help....In looking around here 
on this planet they called on Mother... 
and she answered. ... I have heard they 
have golden keys and operate easier 
on those used up above but knowing 
Mother she will work just as hard to 
see the edition comes out on time.” 


* Fifteen employees of the Sherman 
Printing and Bindery Company, at Se- 
attle, Washington, are now in business 
for themselves. They purchased the 
firm from P. L. Polk and Company of 
Detroit when the Polk people decided 
to terminate their Seattle printing op- 
eration. James L. Watson, the new 
president, has been the pressroom fore- 
man for seven years; G. S. Haskell, 
vice-president, for thirty-six years has 
been an accountant; secretary Dorothy 
Whitmore has been a bookkeeper for 
twenty-one years; and treasurer Rob- 
ert M. Johnson has been composing 
room foreman for seven years. 


* An early American printshop is 
being established in the restored eight- 
eenth century city of Williamsburg, 
Virginia. A hand press and pre-Revo- 
lutionary type will be features in the 
shop. An operator in Colonial garb will 
ink his forms with either a leather 
bag or ink ball filled with ink-soaked 
wool. He will dampen his press sheets 
and pull his impressions on the hand 
press which combines the designs of 
the Isaiah Thomas press and the James 
(brother of Benjamin) Franklin press. 
The only equipment not in use in 
Franklin’s day will be the fluorescent 
lighting—for the benefit of visitors. 


* The American Museum has received 
one of the most prized collections of 
graphic arts material in America. It is 
the Stephen H. Horgan, one-time con- 
tributor to THE INLAND PRINTER, col- 
lection of illustrations reproduced by 
almost every known printing process, 
personal scrapbooks and letters to and 
from such famous figures as C. A. 
Dana, Bill Nye, Karl Klietsch, Mark 
Twain, Charles Dana Gibson, Joseph 
Pennell, Frederic W. Goudy, James 
Gordon Bennett, and Hannibal Good- 
win. Books showing the progress of 
printing from 1583 down to modern 
times are included in the collection. 


* Benjamin Franklin finally made ad- 
vertising’s “Hall of Fame” at the an- 
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nual dinner of Advertising Federation 
of America on June 2 held at Detroit. 
Cited as “America’s first outstanding 
figure in the fields of advertising and 
publishing,” Franklin was described as 
follows: “He sold advertising, wrote 
advertising, and used advertising when 
advertising was almost unknown. The 
first known magazine advertisement 
appeared in his General Magazine in 
1741. He pioneered in both newspaper 
and magazine publishing, and our pres- 
ent Saturday Evening Post continues 
one of his publications. In sales promo- 
tion and public relations he was a 
master.” 


*A little newspaper hand-set and 
printed on an ancient Peter Smith flat 
bed press at Old Sturbridge Village 
Museum and Crafts Center, of Stur- 
bridge, Massachusetts, won honorable 
mention award in a recent publications 
contest sponsored by the Connecticut 
Industrial Editors Association held at 
the University of Connecticut. The 
publication, Village Courier, is edited 
by Leonard J. Panaggio and printed 
by David Duquette in the Village Print 
Shop. Visitors to the thirty historic 
buildings and crafts shops receive a 
copy of the hand-printed paper when 
they visit the press. First prize in the 
external newspaper class went to Tele- 
phone News, publication of the South- 
ern New England Telephone Company 
at New Haven; the Courier received 
the only other award. 





According to 


Noah Webster 


When a man goes to the bank to 
borrow money, he needs one of 
two things—or both: Collateral 
and integrity. In cases, bankers 
have discovered that the latter is 
more important than the former. 

Integrity is defined in the dic- 
tionary as: State of being com- 
plete or whole; uprightness; hon- 
esty; soundness; unimpaired or 
unbroken state of anything. 

When a publisher seeks a firm 
to print his magazine, he needs 
the same kind of guarantee as the 
banker. For the publisher each 
month must depend entirely on his 
printer’s integrity—for quality of 
product, honesty in all dealings, 
reliability and dependability in 
meeting the necessary production 
schedules. 

Fifty-one years of serving Amer- 
ica’s publishers has established 
for Kable Brothers Printing Com- 
pany a reputation for integrity— 
a reputation of which we are very 
proud. We intend to continue to 
merit this reputation throughout 
the years to come. 

If this is the kind of publica- 
tion printer you would like to deal 
with, we invite your inquiries. We 
will be pleased to quote on your 
printing requirements, subject to 
available capacities in our plant. 











* Harry Porter, vice-president of Har- 
ris-Seybold Company and president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, recently was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the British Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at the 
Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, England. Sir 
Frederick Rowland, Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, president of the Brit- 
ish Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, and head of the Linguaphone 
Company, welcomed Mr. Porter and 
also acted as toastmaster. Mr. Porter 
addressed the gathering and distrib- 
uted samples of American direct mail 
and other printed material. The Lon- 
don stop was part of Mr. Porter’s visit 
to nine European countries in the inter- 
ests of the Harris-Seybold Company. 


* “The age in which we live should be 
distinguished by some glorious enter- 
prise, that those who have been so long 
oppressed may, in some period of their 
lives, know what it is to be happy. This 
unfortunate generation has already 
paid its just tribute to misery. What 
calamities has it not suffered? Many 
have perished in the bosom of their 
country; others have been obliged to 
wander with their wives and children 
through inhospitable lands. 

“Let the leaders contrive to put an 
end to our present troubles. The treaties 
of peace are insufficient for their pur- 
pose; they may retard, but cannot pre- 
vent our misfortunes. We stand in need 
of some more durable plan, which will 
forever put an end to our hostilities, 
and unite us by the lasting ties of mu- 
tual affection and fidelity.” 

The above quotation is not from some 
radio commentator, nor columnist, nor 
executive in Washington, but from the 
Panegyricus by Isocrates, who lived in 
400 B.c. 


* There’s a Share Your Knowledge 
parable in the story of the Indiana 
farmer whose prize corn won the blue 
ribbon at State Fair year after year. 

A newspaper reporter discovered 
that for many years it had been the 
practice of the champion corn grower 
to share his best seed corn each year 
with his neighboring farmers. 

“How in the world can you afford to 
share your very best seed corn with 
your neighbors?” asked the reporter. 
“They are entering corn in competition 
with yours at the fair each year. Yet 
you are helping them by sharing your 
prize seed with them. Why?” 

“Why, sir, don’t you know,” said the 
farmer, “that if I would grow good 
corn I must help and encourage my 
neighbors to grow good corn? Don’t you 
know that the winds picks up the pollen 
from the ripening corn and swirls it 
from field to field? Don’t you know that 
if my neighbors grow inferior corn, 
cross-pollination will steadily degrade 
the quality of my own? If I would grow 
good corn I must help my neighbors 
grow good corn too.” 

The principle expressed above is as 
applicable to the printing business as 
it is to farming. 
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MopEL 11 ACRAPLATE rubber and 
plastic platemaking press, developed 
by Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, has 17- by 22-inch platens and 115 
tons capacity. The press is streamlined 
and self-contained, with 2 h-p. motor 
pump unit and insulated electrically 
heated platens. The operating controls 
and timers are located on an inclined 
instrument panel at the front of the 
press, including automatic temperature 
controllers with a range up to 350° F. 
The entire unit is rigidly mounted on 





Acraplate rubber and plastic platemaking press 
is for relatively small sized plates 


a steel base plate, we are informed, and 
all working parts are enclosed in metal 
covers which can be removed for main- 
tenance when necessary. Included with 
the press is a complete set of molding 
thickness bearers and a steel precision 
chase which handles an 11- by 17-inch 
type form. Over-all height of the press 
is 60 inches; the floor space dimensions 
are 24 by 51 inches; and the approxi- 
mate net weight is 4,500 pounds. It was 
designed for plants producing enve- 
lopes and other types of work where 
plate sizes are relatively small. 


SAVALOY, a new plastic type of flux 
developed by Federated Metals Divi- 
sion of American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, comes in the form of a 
stick slightly over 4 inches in length. 
The stick is said to suffice for fluxing 
dross on a tone of type metal. The 
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stick can be easily cut off in propor- 
tionate lengths for smaller quantities 
of metal. When it is tossed on top of 
the metal, it melts, spreads, and burns. 
It creates an intense surface heat 
which liquefies the particles of metal 
entrapped in the dross, which then con- 
tains a minimum of metal. 

Savaloy is valuable in preventing 
sticking and metal build-up on mouth- 
pieces, pump bodies, plungers, and noz- 
zles of type-casting machines, and on 
flat stereotype molds or other metal 
parts where metal sticking is an im- 
pediment to smooth operation. The 
manufacturer states that it is neces- 
sary only to clean the part and rub on 
Savaloy about once a day or whenever 
the parts are accessible between runs. 
Savaloy is packed in cartons of twelve 
sticks each. A new six-page folder con- 
taining a complete description is avail- 
able on request. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE COMPANY has 
developed a new semi-automatic feed 
label paster. Ungummed labels are 
stacked in an adjustable hopper, ac- 
commodating labels up to 5% inches 
wide. The operator’s hands are posi- 
tioned to receive the label. By touching 
the feed actuator with the back of 
either hand, one label is fed through 
the machine automatically. The label 
picks up a coating of adhesive and is 
delivered to the operator’s finger tips. 
The amount of adhesive applied to the 
label is controlled by a dial regulator. 
The paster is sturdy in construction, 
measuring 7% inches wide by 11% 
inches long. The machine is equipped 
with a 1/20 h-p. motor. The semi-auto- 
matic feed can be furnished as an at- 
tachment to Potdevin machines already 
in use. 





Semi-automatic feed label paster by Potdevin 


BTJ-15 PAPER JOGGER, of bin type 
and for general office use, has been 
placed on the market by the Syntron 
Company. The paper-holding bin meas- 
ures 10 by 10 inches, is 6 inches deep, 
and is so mounted on its point that the 
paper sheets slide or jog evenly to two 





New bin type paper jogger made by Syntron 


edges. Jogging method used is collect- 
ing gathered sets of sheets and placing 
them in the bin, one set after another, 
corner down. The bin, which is vibrated 
at high speed by a pulsating electro- 
magnet, has rheostat control of the 
power and jogs or evens the paper to 
the two sides. The bin can be removed 
in order to make a flat-top jogger table. 
The over-all height of the jogger is 
16% inches and the net weight of the 
unit is 45 pounds. 


THE NEBY PRESS, made by Nebiolo 
of Turin, Italy, has been announced by 
the American Nebiolo Corporation. The 
high-speed, flatbed press uses the un- 
even stroke method of bed and cylin- 
der. The maximum sheet size is 14% 
by 20% inches. There are thirteen dif- 
ferent speeds, ranging from 900 to 
4800 impressions per hour. The bed 
slides back and forth, it is said, on 
special steel hardened and tempered 
tracks. As both of the inking rollers 
travel more than 7 inches beyond the 
edge of the form, this action is equiva- 
lent to double-rolling on the average 
press. The press has a 3 h-p. motor and 
weighs 3850 pounds. 
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THE Oasis Air Drier, a new, com- 
pactly built appliance which reduces 
humidity and dries air by electrical 
refrigeration in any closed area, is 
manufactured by the Ebco Manufac- 
turing Company. Relative humidity can 
be measured inside and outside a build- 
ing, the manufacturer states; when the 
relative humidity outside falls below 
the inside measurements, the building 
is opened and vice versa. As much as 
28 gallons of water have been auto- 
matically removed from the air in one 
plant using the Oasis air driers, it is 
claimed. The initial cost is announced 
as modest, the operating expense low, 
and maintenance costs need not be con- 
templated for some years. The Oasis 
air drier carries a five-year warranty 
by the manufacturer. 


A NEW PRODUCTION ROUTER is pro- 
duced by J. A. Richards Company for 
electrotypers, photoengravers, and ster- 
eotypers. The Flat Plate Straight Line 
Router is totally enclosed and features 
the Richards’ direct drive high-power 
router, the motor either 1 h-p., 17,000 
r.p.m. universal motor or 1% h-p., 
24,000 r.p.m. high-cycle motor. 

The new model is described as elim- 
inating the use of cages, occupying less 
than average floor space, reducing op- 
erator fatigue, and increasing produc- 
tion. A waste material cart is built in 
the unit for the reclamation of metal. 

The table size is 18 by 26 inches and 
it is 86% inches in height. The clamp 
capacity is 25 inches. The machine is 44 
inches wide, 52% inches high, and 30 
inches are required in front of the 
machine for operator room. Depth of 
the machine, including handwheels, is 
45 inches. Over-all floor space required, 
including room for the operator, is 44 
inches width and 75 inches depth. 


THE NEW BANTHIN horizontal cyl- 
inder press is being introduced to the 
Northwest by Perfection Type, Incor- 
porated. The versatile press, 13 by 20 
in size and fully automatic, is said to 
materially aid in the economical pro- 
duction of 90 per cent of the run of 
hook jobs. Horizontal in design and 
freely accessible, the Banthin is de- 
scribed as making changes convenient 
and contributes sizable savings in 
makeready time. Outstanding features, 
the manufacturer states, are superior 
ink distribution and a one-piece rigid 
frame, for better sheet control. 


MONOMELT COMPANY announces a 
power shear for cutting and trimming 
lead, copper, zinc, and plastic. The 
manufacturer claims that with the new 
Monomelt Power Shear electrotype and 
stereotype casts, 16-gauge copper and 
zinc halftones up to 24 inches in width, 
and hard plastic plates can be cut and 
trimmed with speed and accuracy, leav- 
ing no burrs on plate edges and thereby 
eliminating a filing operation. A safety 
feature is that there are no flying metal 
chips to endanger the operator. The 
shear blades are solid tool steel, hard- 
ened and ground. The upper blade has 
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one cutting edge, while the lower blade 
has four cutting edges that may be 
used before re-sharpening is necessary. 

The shear is powered by a 2 h-p. 
geared head motor which transmits 
power through a silent roller chain 
drive. Each shearing cycle is obtained 
by engaging the positive, non-repeating 
safety clutch either by foot or hand 
control. The motor runs by push button 
control . 

A return plate table, located at the 
rear of the machine, may be set in 


Monomelt power shear trims metal and plastic 


either one of two positions by a hand 
lever. In the forward position, the 
sheared cast remains on the table. 
When the table is moved to the rear 
position, plate trimmings will fall into 
a floor receptacle at the rear of the 
machine. 

The drive unit and shear mechanism 
proper are connected by a steel frame, 
independent of the all-steel cabinet on 
which the shear is mounted. The oper- 
ating height of the machine is 40 
inches; it occupies a floor space 30 by 
40 inches, and weighs 1000 pounds. 


TABLE EXTENSIONS, in pairs size 12 
by 18 inches, are now furnished by the 
Challenge Machinery Company, with- 
out extra charge, as standard equip- 
ment on the 30%, 34%, and 3614-inch 
hand clamp Diamond power paper cut- 
ters and the 36%-inch hydraulic clamp 
Diamond power paper cutter. The table 
extensions, one for each side, are added 
to the regular equipment of one knife, 
one safety paper guard, four cutting 
sticks, one Challenge steel knife guard, 
and a removable false clamp plate for 
the hand clamp power cutter. 

The regular equipment for the hand 
clamp power cutter now includes the 
two table extensions, false clamp plate, 
two knives, two knife guards, four cut- 
ting sticks, Challenge table light and 
tape magnifier, 1 h-p. constant speed 
motor for the hydraulic unit and the 
hydraulic unit switch. 


THE NEW STARRETT DIAL DEPTH GAUGE 
has been designed for engravers, print- 
ers, and lithographers who need to de- 
termine exact depth of etch in halftones 
and similar engravings. The knife-edge 
base is 2% inches long and in combina- 
tion with a needle-point rod permits 
exact positioning of the needle point 
relative to the surface to be measured, 
we are told. Center of the base is cut 
out to permit unobstructed view of the 
point. The base and point are hardened, 
ground, and lapped. 

The gauge is operated by pressing 
down the push button at the top so 
that the needle point contacts the work 
surface to be measured. Depths up to 
.125 inches are registered directly on 
the dial in .001-inch, or plus or minus 
variations can be directly measured 
since the dial is the balanced type ad- 
justable relative to zero. 


A MOTORIZED PILE LIFT mechanism, 
which may be installed as optional 
equipment on all EBCO presses using 
alternating current, has been an- 
nounced by the Printing Machinery 
Division of the Electric Boat Company. 
The new pile lift features a % h-p. 
motor which raises or lowers the pile 
at a speed of one inch per second. A 
brake designed to eliminate coasting 
while lowering the pile is another fea- 
ture. A limit switch on the pile is said 
to prevent its raising too high. 


DENNISON Manufacturing Company 
reports that an inventory has been 
built up on gummed Kromekote paper. 
A four-color specimen sheet is avail- 
able from paper merchants handling 
the Dennison line. Dennison will stock 
Kromekote on a 60-pound sheet in both 
white and ivory. Non-Blocking, Dex- 
trine, and Number 23 Heat Seal are 
stock gummings on the white. The 
ivory is stocked with Non-Blocking 
Gumming. Other stock and gumming 
combinations are announced as avail- 
able on a made-to-order basis. 


A new one-time carbon paper, guar- 
anteed not to curl, and to be unaffected 
by temperature and moisture, has been 
marketed by Carbon Web Corporation. 
It is called Pro-Back One-Time Carbon 
Paper. The manufacturer describes the 
paper as a brand new product made by 
an exclusive process, and tested ex- 
haustively in hand and machine col- 
lating under freezing as well as tropi- 
cal temperatures. It is said to remain 
flat without any curling throughout all 
collating, manifolding, and jogging. 


OPERATOR’S CABINET 15750, produced 
by Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
has a flat top to permit arrangement of 
advertising copy layout. Two drawers 
are built into the cabinet. Each can be 
equipped with optional matrix storage 
inserts to carry 105 lineal feet of mats 
in each drawer. 

Between the two drawers are located 
a bin unit and a separate unit carrying 
four line-casting machine sort trays. 
These trays each measure 7 by 11% 
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inches outside; inside each tray are 25 
compartments 1%4 inches wide plus two 
compartments 6 inches wide. 

Over-all dimensions of the new Oper- 
ator’s Cabinet 15750 are: 19% inches 
wide, 15 inches deep and 22% inches 
high. 


THE NEW MILLER 19 by 25 SG au- 
tomatic cylinder press is in full pro- 
duction at Miller Printing Machinery 
Company. The new press features a 
one-piece box type side and wayframe 
construction with integral bed rails 
similar to the Miller TW and SW in- 
troduced in 1948-49. There is a new 
rotary ink mill distribution system and 
a new counterbalanced feedboard lift 
that permits the operator to quickly 
raise the feedboard with one hand. The 
feeder mechanism may be easily swung 
away for accessibility to the type bed. 
The guarding is said to be complete in 
its protection of the operator. 

Highest point of the press, with the 
delivery raised, is 5 feet 814 inches; 
it is 3 feet 6 3/16 inches to the top of 
the cylinder. Over-all length is 11 feet 
9% inches; width, with feeder swung 
open, is 6 feet 9% inches. The maxi- 
mum sheet size is 19 by 25 inches with 
a minimum sheet of 7 by 10 inches. 
Maximum size form on bed is 18% by 
25 inches, with maximum size form in 
chase of 18% by 23% inches. The range 
of operating speeds is from 2,750 to 
5,000 sheets per hour. Its net weight is 
8,050 pounds. 


THE NEW COLLMAR WRAPPING Ma- 
CHINE has simple adjustments which 
make it possible to either flat-wrap 
or fold-wrap magazines. This Collmar 
Corporation product is said to be ideal 
for smaller runs which otherwise would 








Miller 19 by 25 automatic cylinder press features new rotary ink mill distribution system 


have to be hand-wrapped due to the 
unusual setup time requirement. The 
switch from flat-wrapping to the fold- 
wrapping operation is made by swing- 
ing a book-folding flare into position. 
The machine will flat-wrap books from 
5 by 7 inches to 11 by 14 inches with a 
thickness from 3/32 to 1% inches, and 
will fold-wrap books from 6 by 9 inches 
to 11 by 14 inches with a thickness of 
from 1/16 to % inches. Pressure roll- 
ers at each folding position insure a 
square, tight wrap, we are informed. 


The imprint unit can be equipped to 
address with Speedaumat, with Chesh- 
ire mailing head or from hopper-fed, 
pre-addressed labels. A corner card and 
mail indicia can be imprinted on the 


This new Collmar wrapping machine is simply adjusted to either flat wrapping or fold wrapping 


addressed wrapper with the special 
imprinting attachment. The machine 
will also band magazines, applying 
bands varying in size from a 2-inch 
width to the full length of the book. 
Narrow bands can be positioned at the 
top or bottom of the book or at any 
point in between. As in the wrapping 
operation, setup for banding is simple, 
it is said, making it profitable to use 
the machine on short runs. Under nor- 
mal conditions, manufacturer states, 
the machine has a speed range of 7200 
to 10,000 wrapped, addressed, and im- 
printed books per hour. A minimum 
crew of three is required to operate the 
machine. The operating crew is gov- 
erned largely by mailing requirements. 


A NEW SPECIALTY PRESS which pro- 
duces multicolor lithography on heavy 
steel drums has been announced by R. 
Hoe & Company. The manufacturer, a 
leader in the field of lithography-on- 
metal equipment for fifty years, states 
that the press, for the first time, “pro- 
vides economically the same fine pack- 
age in a heavy steel drum as in a small 
can, with distinctive illustrations and 
clear, cleanly printed text in all sizes 
of type.” Heretofore, decoration on the 
400-pound “grease drums,” or 55-gal- 
lon barrels, has been applied by stencil, 
hand brush, or spray gun. 

The process, using standard offset 
plates and inks, handles steel sheets, 
later formed into barrels, in a size 
range from 24 by 42 inches, to 50 by 
72 inches, and in a thickness range 
from one-fiftieth of an inch to one- 
sixteenth of an inch. The thickest sheet, 
16-gauge, weighs approximately 2% 
pounds per square foot. Colors are 
produced in single impression run- 
throughs. 

In addition to printing the outside 
of the drum, the press handles the 
head, or top of the container, and also 
roller-coats the inside surface with 
lacquer, according to the maker. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


NINTH GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTION 
YEARBOOK, edited by Leo H. Joachim. 
This handsome new encyclopedic vol- 
ume should be of interest and help to 
anyone even remotely connected with 
the graphic arts. It’s big (8% by 11 
inches—well over 2 inches thick) and 
beautiful (super reproductions of some 
super work by artists and designers 
and printers). There are 728 folioed 
pages plus innumerable inserts. But 
the Yearbook is also eminently practi- 
cal and usable in mundane matters. Its 
eight sections are devoted to art and 
photography; photoengraving; dupli- 
cate plates, and ink; paper (includes 
selector and sampler); printing proc- 
esses—up to the moment; binding, fin- 
ishing, and mailing; typography; and 
buyers’ guide, a cross-reference index, 
and sampler index. Techniques of art- 
ists and photographers receive a bit 
more emphasis than in previous Year- 
books. Thirteen artists selected favor- 
ites from their work and discuss the 
aspects involved in reproducing illus- 
trations. One theme is interpreted by 
thirteen designers, with interesting re- 
sults. Even if you bought this book by 
the pound (it’s about the price of fillet 
mignon—from the butcher) it still is a 
bargain, replaceable only when the 
next Production Yearbook comes along. 
It costs $15 and is available through 
THE INLAND PRINTER book department. 


PRODUCTION IN ADVERTISING, by Da- 
vid G. Hymes, is subtitled: A guide 
book for students of advertising, maga- 
zine and newspaper journalism, pub- 
lishing, printing, and the graphic arts. 
This comprehensive 392-page book is 
designed to give a working knowledge 
of production to all persons interested 
in advertising, from the beginner to 
the production manager. Practical uses 
of the graphic arts are stressed; me- 
chanical and technical details are sub- 
ordinated. The author, a lecturer on 
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advertising production at the City Col- 
lege of New York, sets three standards 
for a good production man—the ability 
to produce work of quality with speed 
and economy. Explained and illustrated 
in the contents are techniques needed to 
realize the above three essentials in ad- 
vertising art, photoengraving, typog- 
raphy, duplicate plates, the paper, ink, 
printing, binding, die-cutting, and 
campaign production. The book, illus- 
trated and thoroughly indexed, is priced 
at $5, and may be obtained through 
this department of INLAND PRINTER. 


SPECIALTY PAPERS, by Robert H. 
Mosher, is said to be the first book in 
the English language devoted exclu- 
sively to specialty papers. The volume 
is a compilation of information on the 
different products of the paper-convert- 
ing industry, on the raw materials 
which go into them, on the techniques 
used in their manufacture, and on the 
tests used in their evaluation. The re- 
sults of research in converted paper 
products and new advancements in the 
processing equipment are described in 
detail. The style of the 520-page book 
is simple and readable despite the tech- 
nical nature of the subject. Over half 
of the fifteen chapters of text deals 
with topics and products which were 
unknown to the paper converter a few 
years ago. The book has articles by 
specialists in their fields. The author, 
formerly technical director of the Mar- 
vellum Company, furnishes introduc- 
tions to three of the chapters, a glos- 
sary, and an index. Specialty Papers is 
priced at $10 and may be obtained 
through THE INLAND PRINTER book de- 
partment. We regret that we are un- 
able to fill C.0.D. orders. 


THE MONOTYPE INITIAL ALLOWANCE 
CALCULATOR, devised by A. J. Wood, is 
designed to provide a method for mark- 
ing copy so as to show the operator the 
correct allowance that must be made 
for initials when they are to be used 
in monotype composition. The calcula- 
tor operates on the rotary principle, 
and is 10% inches long, 6% inches wide, 
and 7 inches high. Included with the 
calculator is a flexible-cover notebook 
containing operating instructions, ex- 
amples, sample measurement sheets, 
and suggestions for varied uses, also 
a supply of blanks for recording the 
measurement of initials. 

The calculatcr is based on accurate 
micrometer measurements to the thou- 
sandth of an inch. From the description 
given, as we understand it, each font of 
initials would be measured with the 
micrometer only once, the measure- 
ments being recorded for future ref- 
erence on the blanks provided for that 
purpose. When an initial is to be used, 
reference to the blanks will give the 
exact decimal inch measurement; then, 
by turning the rotary calculator to that 
measurement and glancing along the 
line of figures to the required type size, 
the keyboard units to be allowed for 
the initial are found immediately under 
the type size. 





Here is the latest 
paper manual for 
both printers and 
papermen. 
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67 SAMPLES 
PLASTIC BOUND 
TAB INDEXED 


Non-technical descriptions, ta- 
bles of weights and standard 
sizes, and guides for the selection 
of paper. 


Sixty-seven samples of papers 
used in the average printing 
plant. 


Valuable as a training manual 
and as a daily reference manual. 


The Characteristics 
and Functions 
of Printing Papers 


by JACK W. TAYLOR 


$5.00 


Order your copy now from 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department 
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RESEARCH COUNCIL INCORPORATED 

The first annual meeting as an incor- 
porated organization of the Research 
and Engineering Council of the Graph- 
ic Arts Industry was held on June 22 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. More than 
100 members of the council attended 
the meeting at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, followed by inspection tours on 
the following day of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, and the research laboratories of the 
Kimberly-Clark Paper Company at 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Frank F. Pfeiffer, vice-president and 
general manager of Reynolds and Rey- 
nolds Company, Dayton, was elected 
president of the council; E. J. Triebe, 
general superintendent of the Kings- 
port Press, was elected vice-president 
and chairman of the planning commit- 
tee; E. R. Duffie, director of research 
at Meredith Publishing Company, vice- 
president and chairman of the publi- 
cations committee; and J. Homer Wink- 
ler, technical advisor of the graphic 
arts division at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute and second vice-president of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, was elected to serve 
as the secretary. 

Mr. Pfeiffer, who has served as chair- 
man of the research council since it was 
formally organized in June, 1949, is 
chairman of the research policy com- 
mittee of Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, Incorporated. 

Council membership now totals 366, 
the figure includes forty affiliated trade 
associations. 

Because there are no dues connected 
with membership in the council, the 
problem of continued financing of the 
organization’s activities was one of the 
important subjects at the meeting. The 
council seeks a wider distribution of its 
Research and Operations Manual, 
which carries a subscription price of 
$20 annually, and has set a minimum 
goal of 1,000 subscriptions to the second 
volume of the manual. The resulting 
fund of $20,000 would be used entirely 
for council activities. THE INLAND 
PRINTER volunteered to publish the 
council’s recently completed promo- 
tional folder for the manual as an in- 
sert in the August issue. 

The second annual listing of research 
and engineering programs pertaining 
to the graphic arts was distributed at 
the meeting. The primary purpose of 
the report, which contains a descrip- 
tive list of 265 research projects now 
under way in the printing and allied 
industries, is to furnish a means which 
will aid in eliminating and avoiding 
duplication of expense and effort. 

Formation of a technical society of 
the graphic arts was discussed. The 
technical society committee of the coun- 
cil suggested that the by-laws and pur- 
poses of the already existing Technical 
Society of the Lithographic Industry 
make that organization one that could 
serve as an over-all technical society 
for the industry. 

An unscheduled feature of the lunch- 
eon meeting on June 22 was an illus- 
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trated talk by William Brauer, Brauer 
and Sons, lithographic plate maker of 
Milwaukee, who described the com- 
pany’s Chromo-Graph process. 


ROSBACK NAMES PATTERSON 

J. C. Patterson has been appointed 
general manager of F. P. Rosback Com- 
pany, of Benton Harbor, Michigan. Mr. 
Patterson was formerly associated with 
Rosback as sales manager. More re- 
cently he has been engaged in graphic 
arts advertising and sales promotion 
with the Meermans, Incorporated, ad- 
vertising agency of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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He will rejoin F. P. Rosback Company 
on August 1. 

F. C. Roosevelt has been appointed 
sales manager of the company. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has been with the firm 
for over thirty years, will be in charge 
of sales and sales promotion activities. 


WE BEG PARDON 

The item captioned Printing Makes 
Sales which appeared in our April issue 
was based on a study and presentation 
released by the Industrial Advertising 
Committee of the Du Pont Company, 
rather than the Industrial Advertising 
Association of New York. We wish to 
correct our erroneous statement and to 
offer our apology to those involved. 


ANNUAL REPORT AWARDS 

The “modernized” corporation an- 
nual report, which has developed a 
growing field for printing business dur- 
ing the past ten years, is continuing its 
volume and quality momentum, accord- 
ing to this year’s survey by the maga- 
zine, Financial World. Each year, the 
publication, under the direction of 
Weston Smith, conducts its survey and 
contest to recognize the outstanding 
achievements in the production of in- 
dustrial annual reports. 

Among the thousands of annual re- 
ports for 1949 included in the current 
survey, 1,305 have been selected as liv- 
ing up to the standards set by Finan- 
cial World as constituting complete, 
factual, readable, well presented and 
printed annual reports. This is an in- 
crease over the 1,126 reports so selected 
last year. In addition, according to Mr. 
Smith, 198 companies received merit 
awards this year for the first time, in- 
dicating that “progress in the modern- 
ization of corporate annual reports con- 
tinues at an encouraging rate.” 

From the 1,305 merit award winners 
will be selected the 100 in different in- 
dustrial classifications to receive the 
“Oscar of Industry” trophies at the 
annual award dinner in October. 

Judges who will pick the 100 top 
winners are: Dr. Lewis H. Haney, pro- 
fessor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity, chairman of the jury; Elmer 
C. Walzer, financial editor of United 
Press; Carman G. Blough, research di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Accountants; Denny Griswold, editor, 
Public Relations News; John Watson, 
III, of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board; and Guy Fry. Mr. Fry is 
the president of the National Society 
of Art Directors. 


URGE JOINT ACTION 

A program of closer co-operation 
between the employing newspaper and 
commercial printing branches of the 
industry on labor matters in local areas 
has been recommended by the Union 
Employers Section, Printing Industry 
of America. The recommendation fol- 
lowed the approval of such a program 
voted by UES at the PIA convention 
last year. 

Suggested program includes regular 
joint sessions of newspaper and com- 
mercial employers to discuss negotia- 
tion problems, and establishment and 
maintenance of “certain employment 
records which would be of reciprocal 
value.” These records, it was suggested, 
could include number of employees cov- 
ered by each branch; the number of idle 
days, and number of workers, by craft, 
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affected by layoffs; amount of overtime 
by craft; and number of apprentices 
identured in each branch. 

“Such records,” stated I. T. Alder- 
son, chairman of the UES committee 
engaged in a study of the matter, 
“would become of increasing value in 
contract negotiations and they should 
be established and developed for the 
corresponding benefit of both of the 
branches of the industry.” 


P.1.A. APPOINTS SECRETARY 

Printing Industry of America has 
announced the appointment of Matthew 
A. Kelly as industrial relations director 
and secretary of the Union Employers 
Section. Mr. Kelly, professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, will 
assume full time duties in his new 
position in September, according to an 
announcement by Reuel D. Harmon, 
U.E.S. president. 

Mr. Kelly has been active in the field 
of industrial relations for the past ten 
years. He has served the United States 
Government, the state of New Jersey, 
and labor and management groups in 
the arbitration of industrial disputes; 
has lectured widely before labor, man- 
agement, and public groups for the In- 
stitute of Management and Labor, Rut- 
gers University; and he has conducted 
courses in the training of foremen, 
other supervisory personnel, and pro- 
duction workers. An officer in the indus- 
trial relations section of the Navy dur- 
ing the war, he was given a special 
assignment at the request of General 
Lucius Clay to act as United States rep- 
resentative on the Allied Control Coun- 
cil for Germany. 

Mr. Kelly succeeds Oscar A. White- 
house, who resigned the post to become 
assistant secretary, Label Manufac- 
turers National Association. His imme- 
diate successor, Charles H. Harper, 
was unable to continue in the position 
because of personal develonments 
which made it impossible for him to 
serve in that post. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE SCHOOL 

Demand for Monotype operators ex- 
ceeds the supply, with wage rates aver- 
aging above $2 per hour. United States 
Civil Service has recently announced an 
examination for Monotype operators at 
a rate above $2.40 per hour. The Lan- 
ston Monotype School, approved for 
veterans, located in the Monotype Fac- 
tory Building in Philadelphia, trains 
students and maintains a placement 
service for its graduates. The courses 
and instructors are approved by the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Private 
Trade Schools. 


TYPOGRAPHERS ELECT SPECCE 

Ralph P. Specce, of Howard O. Bul- 
lard Company, was re-elected president 
of the Typographers Association of 
New York. Other officers are Stanley 
Leventhal (Oscar Leventhal), the vice- 
president; Leo Link (Link & Coleman), 
treasurer; and M. J. Baumwell (M. J. 
Baumwell), secretary; and Joseph P. 
Smith (NYEPA), executive secretary. 
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e The Standard Register Company was 
awarded first place in the accident pre- 
vention contest conducted by the print- 
ing and publishing section of National 
Safety Council for the six-month pe- 
riod ending December 31, 1949. ... The 
theme of the Sixty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of PIA, which will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, September 
17-23, will be “The Technology of the 
Industry,” tying in with the Sixth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition in 
progress at the same time.... R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons Company on May 
26 welcomed ninety-one new members 
to its Twenty-five Year Club at a dinner 
in the Palmer House, Chicago. The club 
now has a total of 544 men and women 
members, Frank Hynes, a finisher in 
the engraving department, was master 
of ceremonies. ... On July 1 the School 
of American Craftsmen, formerly a 
part of Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York, became a department of Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology. The school 
will keep its identity. ... Thomas A. 
Tully, former mayor of New Haven, 
Connecticut, and member of the New 
Haven Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, died on May 13. Mr. Tully was 
sixty-four years old... . J. Norwood 
Stipe, plant engineer at Mack Printing 
Company, died May 26.... William T. 
Hansen, formerly general superintend- 
ent of William E. Rudge’s Sons, has 
been appointed quality control super- 
visor for Appleton, Parsons & Com- 
pany, New York, printing production 
counsel and designers. .. . Lord Balti- 
more Press, Baltimore, celebrated its 
seventh-fifth anniversary on June 3, 
birthday date of the founder, the late 
Simon Dalsheimer, whose son, Hugo, is 
now head of the firm. ... Dr. Robert A. 
Love, City College of New York, is 
chairman of the judging committee for 
this year’s direct mail advertising con- 
test, sponsored by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. Other judges are 
Charles McDonough, of Combustion 
Engineering - Superheater, Incorpora- 
ted, New York; Earle A. Buckley, of 
Earle A. Buckley Organization, Phila- 
delphia; Francis DeWitt Pratt, of Time, 
Incorporated; and Richard Messner, 
vice-president, E. E. Brogle & Com- 
pany, New York.... Ariel W. Tweedie, 
believed to be the oldest active printer 
west of the Mississippi River, died June 
5 at the age of ninety-four in Hoquiam, 
Washington, where he owned his own 
shop. He began his trade eighty years 
ago in Three Rivers, Michigan. . . 

Ben Haberman, of Graphic Arts Typog- 
raphers, has been elected chairman of 
the New York Group, Advertising Ty- 
pographers Association of America. 
The organization is celebrating its 
thirtieth anniversary ... Theodore A. 
Thomason, Jr., president and founder 


of Thomason Press, Philadelphia, died 
June 17, at the age of thirty-eight ... 
Drake Press, Philadelphia, has bought 
Honold Lithograph Company, and will 
utilize the offset plant to offer combi- 
nation process services ... “Billy” 
Mason, eighty-one, president of Mason- 
Moore-Tracy, New York, died June 17. 
He had been prominent in that area for 
more than fifty years in the installation 
and servicing of printing plant machin- 
ery... Joseph F. Weiler, of American 
Book Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Type Directors Club of New 
TORK... 


DIRECT MAIL CONTEST 

The 1950 Best of Industry Direct 
Mail Contest is open to users of any 
type direct mail and mail order adver- 
tising. The contest awards will be made 
for the most effective direct mail pro- 
duced between September 1, 1949, and 
August 31, 1950. 

The pieces for campaigns will be 
rated in four categories: effectiveness 
or results accomplished; plan and con- 
tinuity; copy; and design, layout, and 
appearance. 

Information about the contest may 
be obtained from Frank Frazier, execu- 
tive director, at the DMAA headquar- 
ters, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


GRAVURE RESEARCH NAMES NOEL 

James V. Noel, Detroit Gravure, In- 
corporated, of Detroit, Michigan, was 
elected president of Gravure Research, 
Incorporated, at its third annual meet- 
ing held at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A report on the research on gravure 
printing in progress at Battelle Insti- 
tute was given and the membership 
voted to continue this work. Research 
on carbon tissue is essentially com- 
pleted, it is reported, and etching is to 
receive major attention next year. 


STRATHMORE SERVICE AWARDS 

The 197 employees who have been 
connected with the Strathmore Paper 
Company for twenty-five years or more 
represent 31 per cent of the employees 
of the company at its West Springfield 
and Woronoco mills. At the recent an- 
nual banquet, gold watches were pre- 
sented to five Strathmoreans who had 
completed fifty years of service with 
the company, and to ten new members 
of the Strathmore Twenty-five-Year 
group. Of the active employees, 27 per 
cent have spent a quarter of a century 
or more with the company. 


NEW LUBRICATION BOOKLET 

“Eleven Ways to Cut Production 
Costs” is the title of a pocket-sized 
primer on industrial lubrication pub- 
lished by Alemite Division of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
The booklet has been designed “to aid 
maintenance men in bringing to the 
attention of management suggestions 
for cost reductions through simplified 
lubrication methods from barrel-to- 
bearing.” 
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LITHOGRAPHERS CONVENTION PLAN 

The forty-fifth annual convention of 
the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on September 
7 and 8, with a meeting of the bank 
stationers section of the association on 
September 9. 

The opening session will be devoted 
to management’s rights and responsi- 
bilities. On Thursday afternoon a closed 
session for lithographers only will be 
held; non-member lithographers will be 
welcome. The topic will be labor rela- 
tions in the industry. In the evening the 
annual dinner will be held. 

On Friday morning the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the association will be 
conducted, followed at 11 A.M. with an 
open session which will include speaker 


from the National Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition. A report of the LNA promotion 
committee will be made and details of 
the first annual lithographic awards 
competition presented. The afternoon 
session will be a panel discussion of the 
role of management in cost reduction 
and control. 

Saturday morning the bank station- 
ers section will cover the particular 
problems of its field, and complete the 
formal organization of this section. 

Floyd Maxwell, executive director, 
suggests that lithographers planning 
to attend the convention make early 
reservations direct with the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel; only a limited number of 
reservations can be accepted for those 
planning to remain for the Graphic 
Arts Exposition. 


PORTER DISCUSSES GRAPHIC ARTS IN EUROPE 


Harry A. Porter, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Harris-Seybold 
Company and president of the national 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
recently discussed the graphic arts in- 
dustry in Europe as he had observed it 
in a whirlwind four-week business trip 
abroad. 

While his visit was made too hastily 
to permit authoritative statements, Mr. 
Porter was able to form general opin- 
ions of interest to American graphic 
arts producers. His objective was, Mr. 
Porter stated, “not so much to see ac- 
tual printing and lithographic plants 
as it was to review the export situation 
at first hand...” Nine days were spent 
in England and then the following 
countries were visited in order: Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, West Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, and France. 

“Fortunately, I had over a week in 
England,” Mr. Porter said, “and spent 
considerable time at the British Indus- 
tries Fair—practically all of it in the 
printing machinery section. Impres- 
sions of the Fair were generally favor- 
able, but I could not help but notice that 
quite a large number of machines on 
exhibit were more or less in experimen- 
tal stages. This was particularly true 
of machines made by newcomers in the 
field and less noticeable in the exhibits 
of well-established concerns. 

“A large number of people visited 
the British Fair from India, South 
Africa, Switzerland, France, and Bel- 
gium. Many British and European 
printers expect to attend the Graphic 
Arts Exposition in Chicago this fall. 

“I only saw a few printing, litho- 
graphing, and binding plants, but the 
ones I did see measured up to the 
plants we have in the States, from the 
standpoint of beautiful buildings and 
grounds. However, few of them had 
printing and binding equipment that 
compared favorably with equipment in 
America. Undoubtedly the best lithog- 
raphy is being done in Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. Some plants 
in other countries are doing splendid 
work. The universal complaint is lack 
of good paper, good ink, and modern 
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equipment. Everywhere it was hard to 
convince people that the samples of 
work I brought with me were produced 
on a four-color press in four colors.” 

The fine quality of some European 
printing and lithographing, in Mr. Por- 
ter’s opinion, is due more to trained 
technicians and more time for prepara- 
tion than it is to actual efficiency of the 
machinery. “In many respects condi- 
tions have not changed too much in Eu- 
rope and England since my last trip in 
1929. Almost uniformly, wages average 
fifty cents to sixty-five cents per hour, 
or about one-third of our wages here 
in the States for craftsmen of the same 
skill.” 

“It is difficult to make many people 
in the foreign countries conscious of 
our standard of living here in the 
States,” noted Mr. Porter. “They will 
not believe our average worker has his 
own car and labor-saving appliances in 
his home—or that it is not unusual for 
him to take his family on a week-end 
trip. Bicycles are in evidence every- 
where and I did not see a single park- 
ing lot for employees’ cars.” 


URGES CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 

“We must make new and greater ef- 
fort in the fields of research, invention, 
and technological problems inherent to 
our field,” Colonel E. W. Palmer, presi- 
dent of Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, told a symposium on “Ac- 
cess to Ideas” which highlighted the 
seventy-fifth Alumni Day celebration 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
June 12. “To become complaisant, self- 
satisfied, or unwilling to work both in- 
dividually and collectively with other 
manufacturers in our industry for 
genuine accomplishment in technologi- 
cal engineering will doom us to destruc- 
tion as an industry,’ Colonel Palmer 
added. 

Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life 
and vice-president of Time, Incorpo- 
rated, assured the meeting of over 1,000 
alumni in the Charles Hayden Memo- 
rial Library that the various new me- 
dia of communication are not a threat 
to printed matter. “On the contrary,” 
he said, “they are all, to a large extent, 
complementary rather than mutually 
exclusive.” 

“The fact is,” Mr. Heiskell stated, 
“there are too many people who need 
to be educated and informed too rap- 
idly for words to do the job. In these 
days of trial for democracy, the slow 
ways of small print, the devious phrase 
and the literary discussion by the avant 
guarde are no longer adequate. Com- 
munications must furnish the flow of 
information that will allow the people 
to make up their minds and stand 
united against dangers that threaten 
freedom.” 

Admiral Luis de Florez, president of 
the de Florez Engineering Company, 
Incorporated, of New York, cited the 
potential contribution of engineering 
and technology to all phases of the 
graphic arts. “At no time in history,” 
he declared, “has there ever been so 
much knowledge or talent available for 
basic research in this field, nor greater 
know-how to organize it.” 

“The future position of the indus- 
try,” Admiral de Florez emphasized, 
“will depend more and more upon its 
ability to cope with the competition of 
other means of expression.” He ex- 
pressed his faith in the results of tech- 
nological research, if adequate support 
is provided. 

The day’s ceremonies were climaxed 
at the traditional alumni banquet, at 
which Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Corporation; Dr. James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., president of the Institute; 
and Marshall B. Dalton, chairman of 
the Institute’s Committee on Financing 
Development, spoke. 


A.T.F. ADDS MANN PRESSES 
Thirteen sheet-fed offset presses 
manufactured by George Mann & Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, have been 
added to the line of American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation for distri- 
bution in this country and its terri- 
tories, it has been announced. The 
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Mann Company is a subsidiary of 
Vickers, Limited. The American Type 
Founders has purchased the Plaza Ma- 
chinery Corporation, New York City, 
previous distributor for Mann in the 
United States. 

The presses, to be designated as 
A.T.F.-Mann offset presses, the com- 
pany states, will supplement the Chief 
presses and the A.T.F.-Webendorfer 
web-fed offset presses, and will supply 
sizes not currently made by A.T.F. 

The new presses include: Six single- 
color machines in sizes from 22 by 34 
inches to 42 by 65 inches; six two-color 
machines in sizes from 22 by 34 inches 
to 43 by 65 inches; and a perfecting 
press with a maximum sheet size of 38 
by 53 inches. 

Complete engineering drawings and 
details of each unit will be provided, 
A.T.F. states; company installers and 
service men will be available; complete 
stocks of parts will be maintained by 
the company’s branch organizations. 


INDONESIA BUYS EQUIPMENT 

The entire mechanical plant equip- 
ment of the Bristol, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia-Tennessean, has been sold to the 
Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia, through Ben Shulman Asso- 
ciates, it has been announced. The news- 
paper merged recently with the Bristol 
Herald Courier, and no longer needs 
its equipment, it was explained. 


ULLMAN MARKETS SCENTED INK 

A new formula, which, it is claimed, 
makes possible the practical use of 
scented inks in presswork, has been 
announced by Sigmund Ullman Divi- 
sion, Sun Chemical Corporation. Ex- 
periments in printing with scented inks 
have been reported frequently at inter- 
vals for a number of years. Ullman 
states that the new formula brings the 
novelty into the realm of commercial 
production for the first time. 

A major problem facing the re- 
searchers, according to the statement, 
was to devise a method of increasing 
the percentage of scenting oils without 
interfering with the printing qualities. 
The new formula, it is said, accom- 
plishes this by use of a “technically 
different” vehicle, allowing the ink to 
carry up to 30 per cent of essential oils. 
M. J. Hoover, western general manager 
for Ullman, states that the scented ink 
possesses excellent printing qualities, 
does not affect rollers, dries satisfac- 
torily, does not cause any delay in the 
wash-up process, and can be run on 
practically all grades of paper. He ad- 
vises, however, that printers submit the 
paper and ink specifications to the 
manufacturer when contemplating a 
scented job. 

Utilization of the scented ink in a 
variety of odors is expected to lie in 
promotional and advertising work, as 
well as in publications. The new Ull- 
man product was first used commer- 
cially in an issue of a magazine pub- 
lished by the American Museum of 
Natural History, where a pine aroma 
was incorporated in the ink. 
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DAVIDSON TO MERGENTHALER 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany recently acquired controlling in- 
terest in the Davidson Manufacturing 
Corporation, of Chicago. In taking over 
the Davidson manufacture of rotary 
offset presses, folders, feeders, and sup- 
plies for offset printing, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company diversifies its oper- 
ation within the graphic arts field. The 
Davidson Manufacturing Company will 
continue to manufacture products bear- 
ing the Davidson name, it has been an- 
nounced, and distribute them through 
its existing sales organization. 


JEFFRIES ON ADVERTISING 

Allerton H. Jeffries, president of 
Printing Industry of America, spoke 
on “Advertising—Key to an Expand- 
ing National Economy” at the June 
dinner meeting of the Associated Print- 
ers and Lithographers of St. Louis. 

Mr. Jeffries emphasized the need for 
a better understanding of advertising’s 
contribution to a healthy economy. He 
pointed out that today advertising ex- 
penditures are running at about five 
billion dollars, which is only 2 per cent 
of the present national income. “What 


is needed,” stated Mr. Jeffries, “‘is, first, _ 
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Answers 
to Its a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 58. What is your score? 


1. The pica em standard started 
’way back when pica was a 
type size. The text, Ameri- 
can Printer, published in 
1866 by MacKellar, says, 
“Pica is universally consid- 
ered as the standard type, 
and by it furniture is meas- 
ured and labor-saving rules 
are graduated.” 

2. Christopher Sauer in Ger- 

mantown, in German, about 

1735. Binny and Ronoldson 

absorbed Sauer’s foundry. 

$100 and $1.50. 

b or between 70 and 75°. 

No, alpha rays radiation 

travels only about 1.6 inches 

in air, and can be stopped by 
the piece of tissue paper. 

6. a or .015 maximum on a .032 
plate. On plates .025 thick 
the etch does not exceed .010- 
inch. 

7. The hygrometer with needle 
pointer and with wet and dry 
bulb. 

8. Thirty per cent for 100; two 
per cent for 50,000. 

9. 100 years old. 

10. True. Ever try varnishing 

the kitchen linoleum with 
cold varnish? 
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to develop the necessary data in sup- 
port of the power of advertising; then, 
second, publish this data in such a way 
as to influence company decisions.” 

“Let’s not just sell printing jobs,” he 
concluded, “let’s sell Printed Communi- 
cation as a power which moves goods 
and keeps the nation’s economy run- 
ning on all cylinders!” 


E. T. COOPER RETIRES 

E. T. Cooper, of Cooper and Beatty, 
Limited, Toronto typemaker and typog- 
rapher, has announced his resignation 
from active business participation. Mr. 
Cooper will be chairman of the board. 
W. E. Trevett, internationally known 
as an authority on typography, has 
returned to the company to take over 
directions as president and general 
manager. L. W. Beatty is vice-presi- 
dent, while C. W. Magee serves as the 
secretary-treasurer. 


RE-ELECTED TO BOARD 

Colonel H. A. Nieman, owner of the 
Arrow Press, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been re-elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Ohio Printers Fed- 
eration for the fifteenth time. Colonel 
Nieman was president of the federa- 
tion for the first three years of the 
fifteen-year period, and continued as a 
board member even during his four 
years in the armed forces. 


HARRY A. GROESBECK, JR. 

Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., outstanding 
authority on photoengraving and allied 
phases of the graphic arts, died at his 
home in Scarsdale, New York, on June 
15 at the age of seventy-one. For the 
past ten years he had been associated 
with Beck Engraving Company, New 
York City, and was active to the end, 
his most recent book, titled A Primer of 
Printing and Engraving, having just 
come off the press. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Groes- 
beck, son of a printer, spent his fifty- 
year career in that city, but was widely 
known and highly respected throughout 
the industry for his writings, his lec- 
tures and teachings, and his inventions. 
A scholarly man, he possessed a unique 
ability to translate and explain tech- 
nical processes to any kind of an 
audience in terms that made them 
understood and remembered. He wrote 
profusely for the trade and technical 
press, and was represented in the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica with a treatise 
on photoengraving. 

In addition to his latest book, he was 
the author of Process and Practice of 
Photoengraving, and Practical Photo- 
engraving; was the associate editor of 
Graphic Arts Production Yearbook; 
and designer of a micrometrically con- 
trolled excenter stop used in producing 
highlight negatives, which is known as 
the Sterling-Groesbeck diaphragm. 

Mr. Groesbeck’s first job was with 
the Chasmar-Winchell Press in New 
York, where his father, who is still 
living, was an executive. After some 
years of training and experience in all 
phases of printing, he turned to the 
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field of photoengraving. For several 
years he was with Walker Engraving 
Corporation, where he became presi- 
dent, and later was associated with 
Sterling Engraving Company before he 
went with Beck. For a brief period in 
the 1930’s he was art director of Amer- 
ican Home magazine. He was a past 
president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and last year served as 
a committee member and juror for that 
organization’s Printing for Commerce 
Exhibition of 1950. 

Mr. Groesbeck recently lost his wife, 
and grief over her passing is believed 
to have hastened his own fatal illness. 
In addition to his father, he is survived 
by his mother, and a brother, Kenneth, 
New York advertising executive. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZING AND TRAINING FOR 
SAFETY STRESSED AT CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


@ IMPORTANCE of within-the-plant or- 
ganization and training for safety was 
stressed at an industry conference held 
in New York City on June 8. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the New York 
Employing Printers Association, with 
the co-operation of the printing and 
publishing section, National Safety 
Council, which furnished a chairman 
and speakers. 

Reduction in the number of plant 
accidents, speakers emphasized, is a 
matter that requires, first, the atten- 


Large or small... 
Tetterpress or offset...Specify 


5 CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





Planning a new production line, or mak- 
_ ing any changes in your plant; you will 
find the right control for every machine 














Drives for all types of 


in the Cline line.. 


Hundreds of important commercial 
printing plants... letterpress and offset 
... have increased their efficiency by in- 

_ suring correct powering and control for 
every machine with Cie Wea ue 
Electrical Equipment. 


Why not let Cline Engineers help with 
your problem? More than 40 years of 
“know how” makes our service, as well _ 


as equipment, ae 


unwinders complete 
with variable voltage’ 
_ drives and tension 






tion and backing of top management; 
second, assumption of direct responsi- 
bility by supervisors and foremen; 
third, understanding and co-operation 
from all employees. A striking exam- 
ple of the results that can be attained 
by a planned, intelligent safety pro- 
gram was offered by P. J. Bernard, of 
H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, who is in charge of 
the program for that firm. Over a 
five-year period, Wolff cut its accident 
losses 80 per cent. 

On the speaking panel for the meet- 
ing were Mel Pittman, of Standard 
Register Company, of Dayton, general 
chairman of the printing and publish- 
ing section, National Safety Council, 
who acted as chairman for the session; 
Julius Briskie, of Pace Press, New 
York, chairman of the NYEPA safety 
committee, who introduced Mr. Pitt- 
man; Mr. Bernard; Walter Smith, of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chi- 
cago; Stuart Mansfield, of Western 
Printing and Lithographing Company, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; and Ralph 
Box, of T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Necessity for safety programs in the 
smaller plants, where accident ratios 
are comparatively high, was stressed 
by Mr. Mansfield. Otherwise, he stated, 
there will be direct Federal Govern- 
ment regulation of safety conditions, 
with all that such regulation means in 
terms of tax expense, record-keeping, 
inspections, and reports. The key to 
safety lies in allocation of responsibil- 
ity for supervision to some one person 
in smaller plants, and to a committee in 
the larger ones, it was brought out by 
Mr. Box. The rules for safety should 
be understood by everyone in the plant, 
and someone assigned to see that they 
are carried out. 

Such basic precautions as good plant 
“housekeeping” to prevent accidents; 
the pre-employment physical examina- 
tions; and the safety instruction along 
with job instruction, were outlined by 
Mr. Smith as procedures that could 
pay off in results with a minimum of 
effort and expense. Mr. Bernard sug- 
gested “pooling” of first aid, on-plant 
doctor or nursing services, and profes- 
sional safety director help by groups 
of smaller firms located in the same 
community or building. 

A safety program for small plants 
employing a dozen employees or less 
was described by Mr. Smith as follows: 
Daily safety inspection by plant super- 
visor; appointment of one employee to 
constitute a safety “committee”; use of 
posters supplied by National Safety 
Council. He stressed the importance 
of including safety instruction for em- 
ployees as a part of their job training 
on machines and in materials handling. 
He added that there must be constant 
supervision to see that the instructions 
are carried out. 
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The figures quoted by Mr. Bernard 
concerning the Wolff safety program 
showed such comparisons as these. In 
twenty-eight months of operation prior 
to adoption of the program, the plant 
suffered 164 accidents costing $41,699, 
with an average cost per accident of 
$254. In the first twenty months of 
the program, there were 102 accidents 
costing $8,879, with an average cost 
per accident of $87. 

The general points in the Wolff pro- 
gram involved: A specific campaign to 
impress upon supervisors the extent of 
their responsibilities regarding acci- 
dent prevention; pre-employment phys- 
ical examinations; installation where- 
ever possible of automatic lifting and 
moving devices for materials; regular, 
planned safety meetings within the 
plant; insistence on good housekeeping 
practices—proper routine of all mate- 
rials connected with job progress, effi- 
cient equipment layout, keeping aisles 
free and floors and equipment clean; 
and on-the-job safety instruction and 
supervision. 

Following the safety meeting, New 
York Employing Printers Association 
inaugurated an accident report system 
for members as the initial phase of a 
general safety campaign. On prepared 
forms, employers submit reports of ac- 
cidents as they occur, to the NYEPA 
safety committee. Over a period, these 
reports will be analyzed to determine 
frequency of certain types of accidents 
and their causes. From the analysis 
to be made of them will evolve sug- 
gestions for their prevention. 


JOHN T. HARGRAVE PROMOTED 

John T. Hargrave has been appointed 
to succeed W. B. Davies as New York 
branch manager of the International 
Printing Ink Division of Interchemical 
Corporation. 

Mr. Hargrave started work with IPI 
during his summer vacations while at- 
tending Yale. He joined the company 
on a regular basis in 1930, was general 
sales manager of the Champlain Divi- 
sion, and had been serving in a sales 
capacity for IPI until his recent ap- 
pointment as the New York branch 
manager. 


WESLEY E. CARTER 

Wesley E. Carter, director of public 
relations of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company and editor of The Linotype 
News, died Saturday, June 17, in Man- 
hasset, Long Island, New York. He was 
forty-one years old. 

During the war, Mr. Carter was a 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and he was engaged in 
publicity and public relations work in 
Washington, Baltimore, and New York 
before joining the Linotype Company. 


CORRECTION 

Albert Mamber of Brooklyn, New 
York, tied for thirteenth place with 
John F. Bethune in THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER business card contest, rather than 
Max McGee, as reported. We regret 
this inaccuracy. 
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PRINTING EDUCATION PROGRAM 
The convention program of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, from September 21 to 23, will 
feature opening talks by: Herold Hunt, 
general superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools; Bror Zachrisson, of the 
Graphic Institute, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Fred J. Hartman, director, and John 
G. Henderson, president of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation. The keynote address will be 
given by Paul C. Clovis, president of 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois. 
Ferdy J. Tagle, principal of the New 
York School of Printing, will be chair- 





man of the September 22 morning ses- 
sion. Loren Carter, R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company; Lester Schloerb, direc- 
tor of public welfare at the Chicago 
Public Schools; and Dr. Mark Elling- 
son, president of the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, will speak at the 
session. A conducted tour to the Graphic 
Arts Exposition will be held in the 
afternoon, followed by the annual con- 
ference banquet, under the chairman- 
ship of Wesley K. Lunt, W. F. Hall 
Printing Company. At the banquet the 
annual International Printing Ink es- 
say contest winner will be announced. 
Election of officers will conclude the 
conference on September 23. 
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ten years ahead of industry 
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LINOTYPE MACHINES EQUIPPED WITH TELETYPESETTERS 


Chart shows how copy is sent to Composing Machines by wire 














The Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, 
Evening Chronicle, and Sunday 
Call-Chronicle are now operating the 
nation’s second largest Teletype- 
setter installation, which, according 
to the Call-Chronicle publishers has 
put the papers “ten years ahead of 
the industry, production-wise.” 


This statement is based upon the 
fact that operations from copy to 
type are now almost completely 
automatic. As can be seen from the 
chart above, copy in the editorial 
department and in the Lansford and 


Bethlehem bureaus—as well as clas- 
sified advertising—is converted into 
tape and transmitted by wire directly 
to Teletypesetter-equipped linecast- 
ing machines in the composing 
room. Linecasting is then automatic 
at the rate of 375 slugs or more an 
hour per machine. 


The setup is unusually complete — 
practically a push-button operation 
with important gains in type produc- 
tion, cost control and over-all effi- 
ciency. To learn what Teletypesetter 
can do for your paper, write to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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Legal documents have added dignity of 
appearance and legibility —when you use 
Rising Parchment. Outstanding opacity, 
and distinctive unglazed surface make 
this parchment the first me oie 

i le. Your printer will sugg 
ae nr ric for deeds, wills, contracts 
and other document forms. 








Rising Parchment 


6 standard envelope sizes 
4 four weights 





i“ super opaque wv 100% rag a 
¥ distinguished unglazed parchment finish 


(4) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Company, Housatonic Moss 





Rising Paper 


This advertisement appears in a 
long list of executive advertising 
and sales promotion magazines. 


See Your Lawyer! 


| Were TELLING HIM and thousands of other lawyers 
HTH and businessmen, that Rising Parchment is the perfect 

HH paper choice for deeds, wills, contracts and other im. 
portant documentary papers. 


Since we are preparing the way for Rising Parch- 
ment sales, make your follow-up calls, and close them. 
Call your salesmen together and make July and Au- 
gust Rising Parchment Months—the months that the 
above advertisement runs. 


Ask your printer... he knows paper. 
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PICTURE OF A 
PROFIT-BUILDING 
COST-CUTTER | 























Yess, Mister, that name BRADLEY 
on the blade says this is a cost- 
cutter that can make extra profits 
for you. By saving time and trouble 
— giving you more dependably ac- 
curate cuts every time. It’s a Mi/ton 
Bradley cutter. That means it has 
a properly shaped and balanced 
blade, made of top notch steel for 
a long, long life of clean, quick 
cuts. It’s packed with built-in, 
extra-quality features like these: 


Springs Made 
Special for strength 
and durability. Ad- ; 
justable Guide for (2 
faster, more accu- ‘ 
rate volume cut- 

ting is optional. 








Sturdy, Accurate, 
Ruled Table of 
hardwood withac- & 
Curate, easy-to-see Sam 
white lines scribed 
below the green 
board surface to 
last the life of the 
cutter. 





Accurate Heading 
Rule assures cut- 
ting to within the 
smallest fraction of 
an inch. (Larger 
cutters have special 
adjustments.) 








A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


Milton Bradley Cutters are avail- 
able in six sizes from 8” to 24” 
blade. Whichever size fits your 
needs, it will pay to make sure it’s 
a Milton Bradley Cutter. At sta- 
tioners, and office supply houses 
everywhere. 


ECONOMY TIP 


A Milton Bradley cutter blade 
will give you more cuts between 
pierpeniags. But even these fine 
blades should be sombexponed 
Periodically. A dull blade just 
slows you down. The special 
Milton Bradley two-piece blade 
design makes resharpening easy. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 








SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 
PA) EXPOSITION 83 


CHICAGO: SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
Branches in principal cities 





Printing is on the march. New processes, new equip- 
ment, new methods, have been spurred by economic 
conditions. Increasingly, these factors will compel 
the practice of scientific printing methods with sci- 
entifically designed equipment. 

Printers who keep in step with the times will be 
prepared to profit by the new pattern of progress. 
They inevitably will outstrip those who cling to old 
fashioned methods and obsolete machines. 

This evolution will come fast; for the means are 
now available. They will be assembled and demon- 
strated at the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition. At 
the ATF exhibit, the latest in letterpress, offset, 
gravure, cameras, photocomposition and type will 
be shown. Equipment that will enable printers to 
keep out front in this march of printing progress. 

Be sure to ask your ATF Representative about the 
modern equipment ATF now offers to help you cut 
costs, speed production, improve quality, expand 


your markets and materially increase your profits. 





SEND FOR 


SAMPLED - 





and see for yourself the fine high quality process, 
line and Ben Day letterpress printing other 
plants are producing day and night on Hess & 
Barker’s 4 to 8 Color Letterpress. 


As you carefully examine each printing job 
and appreciate the enormous saving in over- 
head and production costs, you will discover for 
yourself why one printer after operating his 
first Hess & Barker press for eight months 
ordered his second Hess & Barker press. He now 
has four Hess & Barker presses operating day 
and night, and his fifth Hess & Barker press is 
now on order. 


A magazine publisher after experience with 
his first Hess & Barker press, its high speed pro- 
duction and low, very low operational cost, 
ordered an eight color Hess & Barker press to 
print 4 colors on each side. 


Hess & Barker’s 4 to 8 Color Letterpress 
feeds from a roll and delivers a perfect web 
rewind or 10,000 sheets an hour. Sheets are 
guaranteed within a 32” plus or minus. 


Send for samples of excellent craftsmanship 
all printed at enormous savings on Hess & 
Barker’s 4 to 8 Color Letterpress. 


Hess & Barker’s 4 to 8 Color Rotary Letter- 
press feeds from a roll, prints up to 4 colors on 
each side, 8 colors, once through the press, and 
delivers up to 10,000 sheets per hour or if desired 
a perfect web rewind 30” wide. Sheet size: 
length, 19” to 32”; width, 30’. 








HESS & BARKER 


Printing Press and Equipment Manufacturers 


212-22 South Darien St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Telephone: PE nnypacker 5-4070 











“To me as an operator, 
Blatchford’s the buy because 


...it melts smoothly— flows freely— 
molds sharply—sets quickly.’’ 


No question about it, Blatchford Metal has 
everything it takes to enable your operators to do 
the best possible job on their machines. And there 
are reasons for this —three good reasons. 


Reason No. 1—the lead, tin, and antimony are top 
quality. Metal resources and research facilities 
unmatched in the field assure this. 


Reason No. 2— these metals are precisely propor- 
tioned. No rule of thumb in Blatchford operations! 


Reason No. 3—alloying operations are under rigid 
control— every batch of Blatchford reflects nearly 
100 years of metal-mixing know-how. 


Ask your operators— your make-up men and 
pressmen, too— what metal best filis the bill. 
Chances are they’ll say, “Blatchford.” Try it... 
you’ll see why. 

Keep your metal stock always up to par—use the 

famous Blatchford Metal Maintenance Service. Write 

for details. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, Atlanta, Baltimore, 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; E. W. Blatchford 
Co., New York; Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles; 
American Lead Corp., Indianapolis. 


Blatchford... 


the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal 


Makers of the famous Blatchford “Honeycomb” Base 
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WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 


JAMES HALLEY & SONS LTD. 


OF FARM STREET, WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 


May we endeavour to interest our U.S.A. friends in our products. 


In brief: 

We have Halley Rotaries — Aniliners — Rotogravure — Letterpress. 
Next: 

The Halley Precision-built Jogger —to save you time and space on all classes of work. 
Now 


The Halley Gummer — for Multi-sets which lie flat — and patch Gumming. 
And 

The Halley Run-through Perforator — Pin Point, Slot and Slit Perforations, and Creasing. 
ALSO, and this is a most unique Machine — 


THE HALLEY AUTOMATIC PAGING AND PERFORATING MACHINE 


Just where to commence, explaining the tremendous advantages of this 
Machine is difficult, so we are going to take a chance and ask you to do 
one of two things. 


(1) Please read our last three advertisements, or 


(2) Read the article headed “HOW BRITISH PRINTERS MAKE NUMBER- 
ING A PAINLESS OPERATION” on Page 34, April issue. 
If this doesn’t convince you, nothing will — but at least you'll get a 
smile out of it. 
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25% | . OND 
°* COTTON FB 


USA = 
This GILBERT BOND watermark identifies an outstanding 25% new- 
cotton-fibre bond paper. It is tub sized and air dried. It is crisp, crackly, 
beautifully attractive. It will inspire quick, favorable attention to your 
customers’ Company names, products and services. 








No paper made without new cotton fibres can approach it for fine appearance, 
ability to impress, and economy in stationery costs, regardless of quality 
claims. Ask your Gilbert Bond merchant! Life Member American Institute of Graphic Arts 









GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 +» Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 
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ROTARIES 
by 





WEST BROMWICH, 





MULTI-COLOR 





JAMES HALLEY & SONS Ltd. 


ROTOGRAVURE 
ANILINE 
LETTERPRESS 
REWINDING—SHEETING 


ENGLAND 








Itt 
\lk bh | | 
(I | 
PRINTER 


your name 








A Sales House-Magazine 
to help you sell MORE printing. 


* “The Notebook of a Printer” gets under skins. It is 
different, modern, outstanding. Men reach for it on sight. 
They read it, and reread it, because it tells how to use 
printing to sell more, to build their business. It is the product 
of men and women famed for successful direct advertising. 

You don’t have to plan it, nor write it, nor print it. We 
take those loads off your shoulders. We print your firm name, 
phone and address on cover and inside pages. You get an 
exclusive franchise to use “The Notebook” in your sales area. 
The cost is LOW. 


Di. Fy Keller, Printer, Chicago, says “It’s the finest printer’s 
house organ we’ve ever seen.” * William Hutchins, Dartnell 
Corporation, American Business, says: “Thirty-one in our 
office believe and say it is the finest house-magazine ever 
produced.” * Lester Prentiss, F. D. Farnam Co., says, “It is 
incomparable. We read it cover to cover.” « J. L. Frazier, 
Editor, The Inland Printer, says: “They know their stuff. 
They are excited and proud of it. ‘The Notebook’ is one of the 
very tops.” 


| 
| OREN ARBOGUST, INC. 


: 228 N. LaSalle St. 
£ ty | 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





Write for samples and data. 


it’s 
no | 
secret . | 








that we're proud of our reputation as suppliers of fine 
printing plates. More than 25 years of top quality crafts- 
manship and dependability is behind every Graphic Arts 
order...We invite you to write, wire or phone your re- 
quirements for commercial art, photography, offset, letter- 
press and rotogravure platemaking. 

MAIN OFFICE & PLANT: 110 OTTAWA ST., TOLEDO 4, OHIO * GA. 3781 


CREME CORDIC ARTS | 
ATION uF OND 


PHONE CHELSEA 3-5309 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
222 WEST ADAMS 
PHONE RANDOLPH 6-5383 


DETROIT BRANCH 
825 W. ELIZABETH 
PHONE WOODWARD 2.9122 


RK cCHICAS® 








SPECIAL NUMBERING MACHINES 


FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 












Above: Model 45 
Plungerless. Oper- 
ated by Rod which is 
oscillated by plunger 
located outside of 
printing form. 





WRITE FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Write .. . fora copy of the new 
Vandercook Illustrated Price List 


Shows Vandercook Proof Presses, Test Presses, 
Block Leveller, Plate, Type and Slug gauges 
—with descriptions, specifications and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue ¢ Chicago 5], Illinois 


ANDERCOON, 
pRE-PRESS SO 
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WHEN YOU OWN A JCM MACHINE 


The versatility of this machine in the 
manufacture of all types of business 
forms which require collation and 
tipping operation is literally without 
limitation. With a basic maximum 
sheet size on the form table of 17” x 
25%" larger fold-over forms can be 
prepared with ease when required. 


Write for complete details on 
this low cost, profit making unit. 


J. CURRY MENDES CORP. 
ORIGINATOR OF SEMI-AUTOMATIC COLLATING MACHINERY 
HINES manutactured and sold by 104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


$38 So Clark St 1206 So. Maple St. 22 East 29th St. 
©1950 5 Curry Mendes CHICAGO, ILL LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NEW YORK, NY. 
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won FLALLE ¥ roo 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CUTTING TOILET-PACKS 


You can see from the illustration what happens. 


These inter-leaved packs are usually produced in long 
lengths and subsequently cut to required lengths. 
Well, here is the machine to do it. Powered with 1 
H.P. motor, the cutting knife runs continuously, and 
the machine should be attended by unskilled labor. 
The machine is suitably guarded. 


HALLEY & SONS LTD. 


WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 


Gross wt. 1795 Ibs. 
Price F.O.B. Eng- 
land $980 






From experience we 
find that this ma- 
chine is being used 
for cutting up many 
kinds of bound and 
stitched books, and 
that this may inter- 
est many firms in the 
U.S.A. 








FORCE 
ROTARY 
NUMBERING 
HEADS 


For accurate numbering on 
rotary presses at high speeds 
Also, typographic models for flat 
ed) presses 
1875-1950 


Three quarters of 
a century's service 


RAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION * 























ROSBACK 


e@ Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Snap-Out Perforators, Power and 
Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, Hand Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Punching 
Machines, and Gang Stitching Machines. 





F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 











Fonville Dutro & Son, Inc. 


SPEED- FLEX Information 






Send Coupon for 


1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Please send me immediately full information 




















SPEED-FLEX presses are designed and sold exclusively by Orville Dutro 
& Son, Inc., and are manufactured in the modern facilities of Western 
Gear Works, Lynwood, Calif., machinery and gear manufacturers for 

more than 50 years. 2 i 


i 
on the SPEED-FLEX, fastest and most modern E 
job press for all types of form printing. i 
Name : 
Address ; 
City Zone State - 

i 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


rn 


Rubber 
Printing Plates 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
_ AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Illinois 








et 
a hambers 


Platens 11 x 13 in. 











SCREEN SEPARATION GAUGES 


For obtaining 
correct separation 
and truing up 
screen and 


negative 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. és0 c. Fort st. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 








Literature is available describing any of the six Miller 
Automatic Cylinder Presses. Write today giving the size 
of press in which you are interested. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., 1115 Reedsdale St., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 








HIGH SPEED ROTARY 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Walter Scott & Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
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3 eee ee ee eo 
AN OFFSET PRESS PLATE 


...in 3 minutes 
with the NEW 


PRE-SENSITIZED 


S OrFSEt FLATES 


pty SIMPLE 


STEPS 











f. and it’s ready 
&2 fo run, 


Now, for the first time, you can get Pre-sensitized plates. 
Ready to run in just 3 minutes. All you do is expose, gum 
and put the plate on the press. You'll get quality work and 
long runs. Until you use these new plates, you'll never 
know how easy it is to make an offset press plate. The new 
plates are available in two sizes —10 x 15 and 10 x 16. 
Larger sizes will be introduced in a short time. 


The new Pre-sensitized plates are 
made by Keuffel and Esser Co. 
and distributed by Litho Chemical 
and Supply Company and its 
dealers from coast-to-coast. 








ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write for Our New 
REVISED PRICE BOOK No. 8 





This is the number of type faces carried in 
stock, many of them exclusive designs avail- 
able only at L.A. Type. We can also furnish 
Spanish accents for most of the fonts. All dis- 
play type is cast from hard foundry metal to 
rigid specifications and correct alignment. 


PRECISION CAST TYPE 


L.A. TYPE 


FOUNDERS, INC. 


225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 15 
































RICHARDS ELECTROMATIC 










DOES A 
EVERYTHING! MACHINE 
DELUXE 
© 3 Motors 
© Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. RicHarps Co. “““:r"" 

















Register Forms Accurately BEFOREHAND 
Reduce Costly Moves On Press with the 





The Taylor REGISTERSCOPE permits forms to be registered 
BEFORE going to press, so that only the slightest moves on press 
are necessary to secure perfect register. Press runs may be started 
after a minimum of standing time. 


The REGISTERSCOPE utilizes optical principles. It is simple to 
operate and, with no special instruction, your stone-hand can put 
it to work at once to earn extra profits. Easy to install, the 
REGISTERSCOPE fits on your usual semi-steel imposing surface, 
is immediately available in standard sizes. Also available is the 
REGISTERSCOPE Junior, designed to register forms for the 
Miehle Vertical and smaller presses. It comes complete with its 
own imposing surface. For information about both models, write: 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Room 302, 210 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 2, Md. 
See the REGISTERSCOPE demonstrated at the CHICAGO SHOW 
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BOOK BINDERS 


FOR SALE (continued) 





Engdahl 
Bindery 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy’ 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 








netil 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ OFFSET SHOP JUST CLOSED—Latest 2066 

offset press cost $3750, and nearly new DSJ 
Verityper cost with attachments and type $2250. 
Also good Folder and Cutter. Lots of Phototype- 
offset shop tools. Tables, chairs. Buy the shop 
or by the piece at good discount. Special price 
for entire shop. If you want an offset depart- 
ment or shop here is a chance of a life time. 
Everything in perfect condition. Act fast as 
this won't last. Klaver & Klaver, Attys., 304 
Patterson Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 

e@e CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 

vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 

Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES. Do Your Own 
Imprinting. Sell Your Regular Customers. All 
Styles. Trial Set $1.00. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ WANTED: One each 12x20 & 15x30 negative 

holders for BLX directoplate machine com- 
plete, in good condition. THE WALLACE 
PRESS, Chicago. 





FOR SALE 


@ NS 8x12 C&P EXCEL COND. VAR SP AC 
110v Kimble, well worth $395; OS 12x18 
C&P w/Miller fdr, var. sp. 110v, V-belt, good 
$575 buy; MONOTYPE strip caster, 2-pt. mold, 
money-maker $495. All in operation, on skids; 
Eddie Burr, Bx. 8, Ph 30-051, Lakeland, Fla. 





TWO COLOR 
MIEHLE PRESSES 


Available for inspection — 
Immediate removal 


1 5/0, bed 52” x 65", 
with ext. del. 


1 3/0, bed 45” x 62”, 
with ext. del. 

3 1/0, bed 42%” x 56”, 
with ext. del. 

Cross and Pile Feeders available for 
above. 

1 Seybold 3-knife Trimmer. 

5 Model C Intertypes. 

1 Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 
2 heads. 


Details on request 


Northern Machine Works 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE FAMOUS FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 


iC meme oO 
mA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION &@ 
AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








FOR SALE (continued) 
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DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


NEW GBC Equipment” 


costs less than a typewriter 


GBC table model plastic binding 
equipment* brings you new profits 
... Offers an extra service your 
customers want. Binds booklets of 
all sizes with colorful, low-cost 
plastic. First jobs return your in- 
vestment many times over. 
*Patents Pending 


Special free trial offer try this 

equipment in your own office or plant. 

No obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed! 

Send today for full infor- 

mation and 2 FREE handy 

pocket memo books bound 
'} on this equipment. 





eB 
neno | 






General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. IP-7 
Chicago 14, Ill. 












































AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


ENNIS TEXAS 


(Continued on neart page) 

















31-31 FORTY-EIGHTH AVENUE 





Amsco Chases SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


* Electric-Welded *% Square and True * Absolutely Guaranteed 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


e« LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let press run until dry. Sheets 5 3/x9 /2 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


STOCK cUTS 








Swings Profits Your Way 


The Printer with IDEAS 
Serves the Client best. 


Request Cutalog 86 NOW 
This sixty-four page sixe 9 x 12 plastic 
bound Cutalog contains ideas in STOCK 
CUTS and STOCK PHOTOS easy to use 

and economical. 
Write Now! Cutalog 86 is FREE! 


COBB SHINN 





721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 


Harris 42x58 LSK Two Color 
Harris 41x54 LB Single Color 
Harris LSC 35x45 Single Color 
| Harris S7L 36x48 Hi Pile Delivery 
Harris S8L 28x42 Hi Pile Delivery 
4 Harris LSN 21x28 Presses 
Speed 6,000 per hour 
Webendorfer 22x29 Offset Press 
Dexter Cutter 
Cleveland 26x40 Auto Folder 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 
Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife 


? Continuous Trimmers 








Bronzer 


| J. SPERO & COMPANY 
4 549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 








RICAAR 
. TOUGH TEMPER DIES *"-~ 


RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
ae . Py you sell ag ge — 
‘or Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. *RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








TURNER 


ANNOUNCES 








Equipment consists of: 








the purchase of all 
physical assets of the 


REPUBLIC PRESS 


Division Security Banknote Co. 
3113 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2 Color Miehle letter presses 

2 Color Miller letter press 

1 and 2 Color Harris offset presses 
Large offset plate making dept. 
Modern Composing equipment 
Modern Bindery equipment 

Modern office equipment 


@ 5 story building 


Immediate delivery on all available equipment 


Sale now in progress on premises 
Complete circular sent on request 


TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 


2630 Payne Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
TOwer 1-1810 


732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
HArrison 7-7613 


500 West Congress 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-8269 














ACME «: etectaic Heaters 


For MIEHLE VERTICALS and the M-29 
Get rid of static! Offset! Slip-sheeting! 

. Let your ink set and dry quickly 
for backing up without waiting .. . 
Have even piling without hand jogging 

. All this and other advantages are 
possible with an ACME! 


PLENTY OF HEAT FOR ALL PRESS SPEEDS! 
Gas pipe units and makeshift heaters 
waste fuel and cost money. ACME’s pay 
for themselves! Easily installed. No dril- 
ling necessary. 


SEND SERIAL NUMBER AND 
WE‘LL SEND COMPLETE DETAILS 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 


641 S. Dearborn St., WE 9-7407 Chicago 5, Ill. 








SEE 
Ti-Pi 


IN ACTION 
BOOTH 344 


CHICAGO-SEPT. 11-23 


























@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





Save Time, 
Reduce Costs, 
Get Better 
Printing with 
Job 


Press Locks 





These locks solve the problem of ob- 
taining a safe, sure lock-up with the 
least waste of time and effort. One 
of the six sizes is sure to be right for 
the job. A full set would be a real gift 
to your composing room, and would 
pay you cash dividends for years to 
come. Made in 1” 142”, 2”, 3”, 4” 
and 5". 


All Sizes — Prompt Shipment From Stock 


MORGANS & WILCOX mre. co. 
Dept. |, Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers Supplies Since 1878 

DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











NEW - 


and better than ever! & 


If you design, write or print folders, booklets, 
magazine or newspaper ads, you can’t afford 
to be without the Haberule Visual Copy- 
Caster. It does your copy-fitting faster than 
ever before possible. Used and preferred by 
over 45,000 agencies, advertisers, pub- 
lishers, printers, studios, universities, 
schools, etc., to any other copy- 
fitting method. $6.00 at 
artist supply stores 
or 





HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
11 east 42nd street - new york 17, n. y. 











Monotype Giant Caster, 4 molds, 
76 fonts mats, late faces, 42 
to 72 point 

Monotype casters, keyboards, 
mats, molds, etc. 

Three Miller Simplexes, 20 x 26, 
latest models, automatic oiling 


54” Seybold cutter, autoclamp, 
power back gauge 


Complete inventory on request 


OC PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET @ NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179! 

















FOR SALE (continued) 





FOR SALE (continued) 





IN STOCK 

New Amsco Chases 

New Halley High Speed Choppers 

New Halley Paper Joggers 

New Halley gang numbering and 
perforating machine 

New Diamond power cutters 

New Rouse equipment 


USED & REBUILT 
Miehle 41 single color unit 
Miehle 41 two color unit 
Miehle No. 2 35x50 unit 
Miller Simplex 20x26 current 
model, automatic oiling 
Miller 4 track Two Color Press 


TYPE & PRESS of Illinois 
Incorporated 
3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 








Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL'S PATENT Original Steel ® 
eats GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 


Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 


THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 








——SAVE MONEY,—— 
MAKE-UP and MAKE-READY 
wih Hand Planed Rule 


2 PT. to 36 PT. ONLY 29¢ iB. 


Save time and money with these perfect HAND 
PLANED RULE. No imperfections to cause 
delay. Hand planing top and bottom assures 
accuracy. A real value at this low price. 


LEADS & SLUGS 3.7%," wr 22¢ ws 


MINIMUM ORDER—100 LBS. ASSORTED 








Write today for FREE RULE CHART 





it 
HBE printers’ SUPPLY, INC. 


409 WASHINGTON ST., NEWARK 2, N. J 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New model 
National book sewing machines; also rebuilt 

machines. Write for particulars. Joseph E. 

Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





@ FOR SALE: HOE 8-PAGE UNIT, 2 plates 

wide, for 23-9/16” sheet cut. 15” plate diam- 
eter. Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 





e@ FOR SALE: 12 pt. Scotch, $40; 6 pt. Kenn- 

tonian, $40; 714-24, short, 10¢ each for sorts, 
font, $25; proofs furnished. Edward Mayo, 
137 LaBelle St., Dayton, Ohio. 


FIT TYPE TO LAYOUT ACCURATELY 


Save time, money, and bother. Elco Universal 
Typemeter simplifies all copyfitting; any type, 
any size, in lines of any measure. Get your copy 
now. Only $5, postpaid, with full instructions 
for use. Order from The Inland Printer Book 
Dept. or Elco Typographic Service, Second and 
Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 








@ GAS POT AND NEW STYLE MONOMELT 

—WwWill trade for electric pot without Mono- 
melt, must be in good condition. Douglas County 
Gazette, Waterloo, Nebraska. 





@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 





HELP WANTED 





Production and Plant 
MANAGER 
$10,000 per year 


Established, aggressive western 
organization — litho and _ letter- 
press. Must be experienced in 
commercial field. Write promptly 
to box J-1414, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 











@ COMBINATION ESTIMATOR AND PRO- 

DUCTION MAN. Genuine opportunity for 
qualified person interested in future with a 
well established, successful and growing firm. 
Present volume over one-half million in letter- 
press including flat form work and bookwork. 
Equipment includes linotype, monotype, cylinder 
and job presses and complete bindery. Ideal 
Florida community, about 35,000 (not a resort), 
good schools including university, mild climate, 
non-industrial and cultural center. Good fishing 
both salt and fresh water. Inquiries held in 
confidence. Write Box J-1410, The Inland Print- 
er, Chicago 6, Ill., in detail concerning back- 
ground, experience, age, family status, present 
earnings. 





@ MODERN, well-established, letterpress pub- 
lication and book plant in Middle West has 
opening for production superintendent. Non- 
union. Ability, character and habits must be 
right. Write fully and expect thorough investi- 
gation. All correspondence confidential. Box 
J-1409, The Inland Printer, Chicago, IIl. 





@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





@ EXPERIENCED LABEL ESTIMATOR. Cost 
figuring sales ability also required. Excellent 
opportunity for right man. Give details in first 
letter, including salary desired. Unless experi- 
enced in label business no need to apply. Kala- 
mazoo Label Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





@ COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN. Man to 

supervise modern 25-man composing room in 
Michigan commercial plant. Must have ability 
to attain maximum efficiency and be a practical 
leader of the men under him. Fine opportunity 
for right man. Write description of experience 
and personal history. List references. Will keep 
all information confidential. Write Box J-1415, 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 








(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
INLAND PRINTER COPIES WANTED 
@ WANT TO BUY—Inland Printer Volumes 12, 


13 and 40. State price and condition. Box 
J-1418, The Inland Printer, Chicago, IIl. 





PRINTING SALES HELPS 





Your Own House Organ 


New sales aid for printers: 
Advertiser's Almanac—“An Idea 
a Day” for your prospects. We 
print for you OR furnish electros 
OR repro proofs OR copy only. 
We write your ads if you wish. 
Write now, and reserve your area. 


HORIZON HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 


251 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 
inghouse Motor and control equipment for 


printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 


Chicago, III. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 

@ SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 
FORM, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 

and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 

Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ DO YOU NEED A MAN WITH A KNOWL- 

EDGE OF PRINTING AND EQUIPMENT 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE? One who has held 
positions as Foreman, Superintendent, and 
Maintenance of Equipment. Age 40, former 
Technical student, wide experience, desires con- 
nection with printing or supply firm. Write 
me your needs. Confidential. Address Box J-1407, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ CONTROLLER & MANAGEMENT EXECU- 

TIVE under 40 offers 15 yrs. heavy experi- 
ence in management, controller duties, finance 
and credits. Able to develope and install COST, 
BUDGETS, and INTERNAL CONTROL sys- 
tems. Presently and for several years employed 
as Controller for printing concern. Will relo- 
cate anywhere. Salary approx. $10,000. Box 
J-1405, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ PRINTING PRODUCTION ASSISTANT. 

Young man seeks position as assistant in 
busy prod. dept. Thoroughly exp. in all phases 
of the graphic arts; paper, platemaking, typog- 
raphy, etc. Good working knowledge of both 
letterpress and offset. Can handle details, 
scheduling. Box J-1406, The Inland Printer, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ DESIRE TO RELOCATE with a large gen- 

eral printing firm. Three years experience 
in planning and etsimating. Thorough knowl- 
edge of costs and plant procedures. College de- 
gree. Box J-1411, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ MANAGER OR ASST. 15 years exp. shop, 

offset, letterpress, offset; purchasing, esti- 

mating, production, selling. Married. College 

om. Box J-1412, The Inland Printer, 309 
. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





* ESTIMATOR—Letterpress, rotogravure, off- 

set, desires position in production. College 
graduate. Midwest area preferred. Box J-1408, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, Il. 
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COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
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Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 





CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. 
35 South William Street, 


1718 North. Damen Avenue Chicago 47 Illinois 


1 a ee ey cer, We) 
ell York 4, New York 








STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 
Engraving ‘Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 


@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To 





TYPE FOUNDERS (continued) 


ORPLID 


You’ll need this type face ! Available im- 
mediately in sines 10 to 48 point, — for specimen 
sheets and font prices. Cast from hard foundry meta’ 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 











NEW FACES...NEW FONTS 
ONE LINE SPECIMENS e PRICES e CATALOG 
Sent FREE On Request - Best Credit For Old Metal 





PERFECTION TYPE, INC. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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dont gay Tyinpact 
ay CROMWELL’ 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 


Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Fill Out This Coupon For a 


FREE Working Sample— I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY Nii csc eR iin nein rae 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois one 


ee 


Press Make Top Sheet Size ....... 
(check) —Square cut 0 Clipped, scored 0 





The lower-case “e’”’ is a very important character 
in any type design. Most frequently used, this one 
letter can make or break a face. Try to make it 
“fancy” and the counters get too small— fill up 
in printing. But Regal has no pretensions—save 
one—to be the easiest to read news face on the 
market. So we make it a good plain “e.” And 
when a newspaper installs Regal, everybody’s happy. 


10 PT REGAL 


Intertype 


ENLARGED FROM 14 POINT 


The Intertype Fotosetter® Machine 
will be on public display for the first time 
Chicago Exposition, Sept. 11-23. 


This Young Lady is an important 
character, too. She’s a secretary, 
and, like thousands of others, she 
starts home... grabs her favorite 
paper and reads it on a streetcar. 
What is her favorite paper... the 
one she can read easiest on a jam- 
packed streetcar? It’s very apt to 
be, and most often, you’ll find it is 
the one that mom and dad like to 
read when she brings it home. 
Here’s what one mother writes us: 


...“I noticed the change the first 
thing about the paper this evening, 
and I certainly like the new type 
much better than the old. We are 
the ones who benefit.” 


Want to please both young and old 
alike? Call in your Intertype man 
now or write for Regal showings. 
8 PT REGAL 2 ON 9 

Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

Chicago 5, Hl. 

San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Los Angeles 15, Cal. 

New Orleans 10, La. 

Boston 10, Mass. 





